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THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF 
ST. MARY’S CHURCH, CONWAY. 


BY HAROLD HUGHES, ESQ., A.R.C.A., A.R.I.B.A. 


AN extremely interesting paper by Mr. W. de G. Birch, 
“On the Date of the Foundations ascribed to the 
Cistercian Abbeys in Great Britain,” contains a list 
of the various Abbeys of the Order throughout the 
world, taken from a MS. in two portions, existing in a 
miscellaneous collection of tracts among the Cottonian 
MSS. in the British Museum. The first portion, we 
are informed, is written in a clear French handwriting 
of the early part of the thirteenth century, and extends 
from A.D. 1098 to A.D. 1190. The second, in a French 
hand of the end of the thirteenth century, includes the 
Abbeys from a.p. 1191 to a.p, 1234. In most cases the 
MS. refers to the actual day of the incorporation of 
the Abbey into the ranks of the order. In the first 
portion we find, under the year MCLXXXvVI, “ij idus 
Juni. Abbatia de Aberconwy.”! 

About two years after this date, Giraldus Cambrensis 
gives a cursory mention of the Abbey in passing, in his 
“Itinerary of Archbishop Baldwin through Wales, 
MCLXxxvill.” ‘Having crossed the river Conwy,” he 
writes, “or rather an arm of the sea, under Deganwy, 


* Journal of the Archeological Association, 1870, vol. xxvi, p. 281. 
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leaving the Cistercian monastery of Conwy on the 
western bank of the river to our right hand.” 

The charter granted to the Abbey by Llewelyn ap 
Iorwerth, Prince of North Wales, confirming its 
privileges, was dated from Aberconwy in 1198.” 

In 1283,° nearly a century after its foundation, 
Edward I removed the Abbey to Maenan, a few miles 
higher up the river. 

t has generally been supposed that of the early 
Abbey Church nothing remains, and that it was 
situated to the north of the existing parochial building, 
on the site occupied by the Castle Hotel yard. The 
Rev. Robert Williams informs us, ‘Of the original 
Abbey in Aberconwy there are now no remains. A 
long vaulted room of good masonry, and worked with 
clay, but plastered with lime, and a Saxon (!) door, 
were seen by Mr. Pennant; they were taken down 
about fourty* years ago.” “In 1832 foundations of 
walls of parts of the Abbey were exposed when making 
improvements in the Castle Inn yard.” 

Now the charter of Edward I, relating to the trans- 
lation of the Abbey to Maenan, gives us distinctly to 
understand that the church which the monks before had 
as a conventual building, they should from henceforth 
hold as a parochial one, causing the same to be served 
by two fit and honest English chaplains, of whom the 
one should be perpetual vicar, to be named by the 
Abbot and convent, and a third, an honest Welshman, 
on account of the diversity of language. 

The charter reads as follows :— 


Rex archiepiscopis, &c. salutem. Sciatis nos pro salute 
anime nostre et animarum antecessorum et heredum nostrorum 
dedisse concessisse et hac carta nostra confirmasse dilectis nobis 
in Christo abbati et conventui de Aberconewey quorum situm 


* Sir Richard Colt Hoare’s edition, 1806, vol. ii, p. 134. 

* Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, new edition, 1825, vol. v, p. 
672. ® Idem, p. 674. 

* That would be about 1795. 

° Rev. Robt. Williams, Aberconwy, 1835, p. 75. 
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transferri volumus usque Maynan, de assensu eorundem abbatis 
et conventus et co-abbatum suorum ordinis Cisterciensis per 
quos locum illum fecimus visitari, quod totam ecclesiam de 
Aberconewey quam prius conventualem habuerunt et tenuerunt 
de cetero habeant et teneant quantum in nobis est in proprios 
usus parochialem, cum omni jure patronatus et proprietatis sibi 
et successoribus suis, et in puram et perpetuam elemosinam, 
cum omnibus juribus possessionibus et rebus aliis ad predictam 
ecclesiam parochialem spectantibus quocuuque nomine cense- 
antur, tam infra muros quam extra, cum omnibus decimationibus 
omnium terrarum et maris ex utraque parte de Conewey ad 
prefatam ecclesiam de Aberconewey spectantium ab antiquo. 
Ita tamen quod eidem ecclesie deservire faciant per duos 
capellanos Anglicos et idoneos et honestos, quorum unus sit 
perpetuus vicarius in eadem, et per ipsos abbatem et conventum 
in singulis vocationibus ipsius vicarie loci dicecesano pre- 
sentetur, et per unum tertiam capellanum Walensem honestumn, 
propter idiomatis diversitatem. 

Quare volumus, &c. Dat. per manum nostram, apud 
Karnarvan. xvj die Julii.2 


A slight examination of the building as it exists 
will show us that it contains work of a date prior to 
1283, when the parochial took the place. of the con- 
ventual church. 

The question we have then before us is, whether this 
ancient work is part of the Abbey still standing an 
situ, or old work re-used at a later period in a newer 
building. 

We have every reason, from the charter quoted 
above, to believe that the conventual church was turned 
into the parochia] one as it stood, and no cause to 
suppose that the existing structure occupies any other 
but the site of the Abbey Church. We should, there- 
fore, expect to find portions at least of the ancient 
Abbey Church incorporated in the present building. 
Our expectations are confirmed by the building itself; 
and, after a very careful examination, we have come to 
the conclusion that the greater part of the thirteenth 
century work existing is actually part of the Abbey 
Church in setu. 


? Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, 1825 edition, vol. v, p. 674. 
11* 
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Of work of the earliest period remaining, we have the 
entrance-arch to the south Enkrance to. 
porch, a section of the mould- 
ings of which is here given. 
It may belong to the twelfth 
century. The mouldings have 
been defaced, and the entrance 
rebuilt. Conway Church. 

Of early thirteenth century work we have the lower 
portion of the western wall of the tower, with its triple 
lancets. These are shown on the illustration of the 
western front of the tower. It seems most improbable 
that such simple features as these lancet windows 
should have been rebuilt. On the other hand, it will 
be noticed, the side lancets have each a key-stone, a 
feature one would not expect to find at this period. 

We would suggest that the lower part of this wall 
of the tower is the western front of the ancient Abbey 
Church. The rubble walling beneath the windows may 
be twelfth century work. It is of greater thickness 
than above, a deep weathering running the whole 
length of the western front, on which the cills of the 
lancets rest. The western wall of the choir-vestry 
would seem to have been the end wall of the north 
aisle. A straight joint between the lower parts of the 
southern and western turret-walls seems to indicate the 
junction of the turret with the older work. The 
western wall would probably have extended further 
southwards, forming the end wall of the south aisle. 

It would appear that the original church extended 
eastward as far as the existing structure, and that the 
two eastern buttresses, with the wall between them, 
occupy the position and contain portions of the early 
thirteenth century work. A string-course below the 
Perpendicular eastern window, on the external face of 
the wall, is of an early section. The more southerly 
of the two buttresses has a splayed plinth of bold projec- 
tion. Ifa plinth exists to the northern buttress it must 
be considerably below the present level of the church- 
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yard, and lower than that of the northern buttress. 
Should the foundations of the two buttresses be of one 
period, it is certainly curious that they should thus 
differ. The northern buttress may have been rebuilt 
from its foundation at some later period. From the 
plinth level upwards, the southern buttress has 
certainly undergone great repairs, if it has not been 
entirely rebuilt. The upper weatherings of the two 
buttresses differ. The southern buttress is not opposite 
the southern wall of the chancel, but lies to the north 
of it. The width of the early may have been narrower 
than the later church, the southern wall of the chancel 
formerly being opposite this buttress, while the existing 
northern wall occupies much the same position, and 
probably contains portions of the early thirteenth 
century northern wall. 

Judging from the style of its architecture, the 
southern wall of the chancel, with its two two-light 
windows, appears to have been rebuilt c. 1235 to 1245. 

We know from “a letter written by a certain noble 
of the King’s! army on the 24th Sept. 1245,” that the 
Abbey suffered much in this year from the hands of 
the English. The letter reads :—‘ Health. His 
Majesty the King is staying with the armyat Gannock,” 
and after a description of the privations which the 
army is enduring, an account is given of certain of 
their men crossing the river to the relief of a ship full 
of provisions, which, being incautiously steered, ran 
aground on the Welsh side of the river, on the Monday 
next before Michaelmas. Having pressed the Welsh 
into their usual hiding-places in the mountains and 
woods and slain many of them, to quote the words of 
the letter, ‘‘Our people then returned after defeating 
their enemies, and, like greedy and needy men, in- 
dulged in plunder, and spread fire and rapine through 
the country on the other side of the water; and, 
amongst other profane proceedings, they irreverently 
pillaged a convent of the Cistercians, called Aberconwy, 


1 Henry ITI. * Dyganwy. 
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of all its properties, and even of the chalices and books, 
and burnt the buildings belonging to it. The Welsh, 
in the meantime having assembled a large host of their 
countrymen, suddenly rushed with noisy shouts on our 
men, who were laden with booty acquired by the most 
wicked means, and impeded by their sins, and put 
them to flight, wounding and slaying many as * 
retreated towards the ships”, etc., etc.’ 

The southern chancel wall evidently belonging to 
about this period, it does not seem improbable that its 
erection is owing to the damage done to the Abbey on 
the occasion of this raid by the English. When re- 
building this wall the church may have been widened 
by placing it further to the south. 

A glance at the illustration of this wall will show the 
features belonging to this period. The western of the 
two two-light windows has evidently been much muti- 
lated, if not entirely rebuilt, and it is difficult to form 


an opinion of the manner in which its head, above the 
two lancets, originally terminated. The eastern of the 
two windows has a circle in the head containing a 
quatrefoil formed with soffite cusping. 

The western entrance to the tower may be er 


to the same period. This entrance seems never to have 
been intended for a doorway, and there are various 
indications pointing to its having been rebuilt. The 
accompanying sections of the arch and respond mould- 
ings will illustrate how the inner order of the former is 
not central with that of the latter, but has been thrust 
inwards towards the church to form a rebate for a door 
or frame. The upper bed of the southern capital 
retains the tool-marks of the setting out of the profile 
of the inner order of the arch mouldings central with 
the respond. The carving of the capitals on their 
eastern sides is not suitable for a door to close against. 
It has been adapted for this purpose at a later date. 
That this entrance was formerly that to the Cistercian 


1 Matthew Paris, History of England, Bohn’s edition, vol. ii, p. 110. 
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Chapter House, in which position a door would not 
have been required, and that it was taken down and 
rebuilt in this position in place of a meaner and earlier 
western entrance, does not seem improbable. 
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Conway Church, 


The foliage of the capitals grows directly out of the 
responds, there being no band to divide the neck from 
the respond below. The carving is of excellent design 
and workmanship. That of the northern capital under- 
went certain repairs and re-working at a recent date ; 
indeed, one of the churchwardens informed me that it 
was entirely re-worked. It has throughout so much of 
the spirit of ancient work, and so differs in its great 
excellence from the carving of the nineteenth century 
“restoration” in other parts of the church, that it is dif- 
ficult to believe it is not entirely ancient. The carving of 
the two modern heads, especially the northern, terminat- 
ing the label moulding, are of excellent workmanship.’ 

An interesting fragment of thirteenth century carv- 
ing over this doorway, not in situ, should be noticed. 

We know the form of plan to expect in a Cistercian 
Abbey Church, namely, that of a cross, with nave-aisles. 


1 The carving was not touched at the last “ restoration’’, and is 
in the same condition as in 1872. 
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The plan of the church, as it exists, may have grown 
out of such an arrangement. The south transept, 
although of later date, probably occupies the position of 
an early one. Whether a north transept ever existed is 
uncertain. The nave-aisles would probably have been 
of less width than those now existing. 


Conway Church: carved Capital of W. Entrance to Tower, 


‘We noticed that 1283 wus the date of the conversion 
of the conventual into the parochial church. During 
the early part of the next, or fourteenth century, great 
structural alterations took place in the church. The 
ancient western wall of the nave seems to have been 
converted into the western wall of the tower. The 
other three walls of the tower seem to have been built 
within the ancient nave. : The two lower, including the 
ringing stage, would belong to this period. Two of 
the doorways between the tower and the turret have 
shouldered heads, and are similar in character to those 
employed throughout Carnarvon and Beaumaris Castles. 
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Several of the steps in this turret have heen worked 
out of early sepulchral slabs. Some retain carving on 
the treads, others on the soffites. The next stage of 
the tower, with a trefoil-headed window in each face, 
we are inclined to assign to a slightly later date. The 
doorway between it and the turret has a pointed arch, 
thus differing from those below. The fourteenth 
century work of the tower terminates at the level of 
the string-course above the trefvil-headed windows. 
The turret, of this period, was carried up a few feet 
higher than this string-course. 

The south transept, with its northern and western 
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Conway Church. 


arches, we are inclined to believe, belongs to a date 
fairly early in the fourteenth century. These arches 
have three orders of continuous wave-mouldings from 
the base to the apex of the arches. In the northern 
face of the common respond to these arches is a niche 
intended for an image. 

The tracery of the windows, in the eastern wall of 
this transept, has undergone restoration. It is of reti- 
culated and intersecting designs. The tracery of the 
southern window is entirely modern. (See p. 177.) 

Probably a nave arcade formerly existed, of similar 
design to the transeptal arches, of a greater number of 
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bays of less width than the three now existing. The 
eastern respond of such an arcade exists in connection 
with the common respond of the transeptal arches. 

Two sepulchral recesses exist in the south wall of the 
nave of similar detail to the wave-moulding of the 
entrance arches to the south transept. The sepulchral 
slabs beneath these arches are from other positions. 

A simple trefoil-headed piscina, near the eastern 
end of this wall, is of earlier workmanship, but it may 
not be in its original position. 

The two trefoil-headed windows close by the rood- 
screen in the south wall of the chancel, the upper one 
lighting the rood-loft, seem to belong to a period later 
than the south transept: indeed, the cusping of the 


ye 
Masons Marks .~ Nave Piers - 
Conway Church. 


upper window has the appearance of fifteenth centu 
workmanship. They are shown on the illustration of 
the south wall of the chancel. The junction between the 
masonry of the two dates is clearly to be seen on the 
external face of the wall. ‘The upper steps of the rood- 
loft remain in the wall. It would appear that these were 
approached by wooden stairs from the south transept. 
A fourteenth century priest’s doorway, with the 
wave-moulding worked round the arch and jambs, will 
be noticed below the thirteenth century window in the 
second bay of the chancel from the east end. This 
doorway would have been inserted in the wall below 
the window. 
At the time of constructing the rood-loft windows 
the side walls of the chancel were raised. . 
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We are inclined to believe that the nave piers are 
older than the arches they support. They are octagonal 
on plan, and 2 ft. 10 in. in diameter. They, with their 
bases, are very similar to those of the nave arcades in 
Beaumaris Church, and may be placed at a somewhat 
later date than the work of the south transept. Three 
different forms of mason’s marks are found on these piers. 

The arch-mouldings sit very awkwardly on the 
capitals. Their section is somewhat clumsy and meagre, 
and the carving of the gigantic heads, by which most 
of the hood-mouldings are terminated, is coarse, and in 
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Conway Church. 


some cases vulgar. The proportions of the arches, 
however, are extremely good. The capitals are of very 
- rude workmanship and design. They are only about 
4in. in depth, and are simply weathered above and 
chamfered below. We are inclined to assign the arches 
to a slightly later date than the piers. 

We would draw particular attention to the manner 
in which the nave arcade is worked in connection with 
the eastern respond of the earlier work to the south 
arcade. (See illustration.) 

Above the arcade arches is a clerestory of small 
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quatrefoils. Those in the western portion of the 
northern wall contain portions of windows discovered 
in this position during the “restoration” of a few years 
ago. ‘The remainder are entirely modern copies. 
During the fifteenth century the great eastern 
window of the chancel was inserted. Its tracery has 


been restored. 


* 





Conway Church. Conway Church: carved Poppy-Head. 


The belfry-stage of the tower was added in the 
same century. Two cinquefoil-headed lights, separated 
by a mullion, and contained under a square head and 
label, are in each face of the tower at this stage. The 
sections of the jamb and head-mouldings are not iden- 
tical in the four faces. 

The rood-screen would belong to about the middle 
of the fifteenth century. Jt is a fine example for this 
part of the Principality, and worthy of careful study, 
though it has been much restored. 
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The font belongs to the same cen- 
tury, and is of very good design and 
workmanship. 

The “ Miserere” seats and stalls have 
disappeared. The stall fronts still ex- 
ist, and possess carving, that of the 
poppy-heads and desk-ends being of 
extreme excellence. They indicate a 
period of prosperity among the local 
families. The Tudor-rose is to be found 
carved on them, and various initials. 
The initial H, probably for Hooks or 
Holland, and W. for Williams, and the 
owl for Hooks. They were probably 
the private gifts of these families. 

This carving is worthy of most care- 
ful study and complete illustration and 
description. We give a sketch of a 
poppy- head with two Tudor-roses 
carved on it. 

The timber-work of the porches may 
be noticed, though it possesses no great 
excellence. 

The aisle-windows, for the most part 
lancets, are entirely modern. 

Some interesting floor-tiles, found 
during the last “ restoration”, are now 
fixed in the south wall of the chancel. 

The Rev. Robert Williams, writing 
in 1835, informs us that the tower 
formerly contained four bells, but that 
two, the 2nd and the great bell alone 
remained. The first had been destroyed 
many years, and “the 3rd on the day 
when the late Sir Thomas Mostyn, 
Bart., attained his majority.” He in- 
forms us' that the -inscription on the 
smaller bell is— 


ms 


vu gMNVM 
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mn 
testre 


telur 
Inscription on Bell of Conway Church. 
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Williams, A berconwy, p. 106. 
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GLORIA IN DEO.—1654. 
It now bears the inscription— 


RECAST BY JOHN WARNER & SONS 
LONDON.—1878. 
GLORIA IN EXCELSIS DEO. 


A drawing is here given of the inscription on the 
great bell. 

John Burchenshaw referred to in this inscription, 
was made Abbot of St. Werburgh in 1493. About 
twelve years later he was displaced on account of some 
faction, but was reinstated in 1530, and continued 
there till his death in 1535.’ 

The monuments and sepulchral slabs, for a descrip- 
tion of the most important of which, published in the 
programme of the late Carnarvon meeting, our best 
thanks are due to D. Griffith Davies, Esq., are mainly 
interesting for the fine series of armorial bearings they 
possess, and as being those of members of important 
families of the town and neighbourhood. 





ADDITIONAL NOTES ON ST. MARY’S CHURCH, 
CONWAY. 


Subsequently to my writing this short architectural 
history of Conway Church, Mr. Arthur Baker has found 
among his papers, and kindly placed at my disposal, 
a series of sketches he*made in 1872 of the church 
before it had undergone its last “restoration”. By 
these sketches, light has been cast on several doubtful 
points, the nature of which I before was only able to 
surmise with uncertainty, and they bring to our know- 
ledge certain facts connected with the building, which, 
from its present condition, it would be impossible to 
learn. 

? Williams, Aberconwy. 
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The nave and aisles at this date (1872) were covered 
by a single roof, extending from the ridge of the nave 
to the eaves of the aisles. In the western 
portion of the northern arcade-wall of the 
nave were two quatrefoil clerestory win- 
dows, though at that date, being below the 
level of the continuous roof, they only formed 
openings between the nave and the north gy : 
aisle. I give an illustration of these win- Cigrestory 
dows, and it will be noticed that the figure Conway 
enclosing the quatrefoil is not a circle, but Ch 
formed of four segments of circles. The windows were 
then immediately above the rectangular stringcourse 
formed to protect the junction of the old roof of the 
aisle with the arcade wall, being distant from the top of 
the string to the arris of the chamfer of the window but 
2in. The windows have now been reset about 1 ft. 6 in. 
above this level, and the arcade walls raised. An iden- 
tical quatrefoil, but with the section of the enclosing 
figure a splayed instead of the hollow chamfer of the 
ney windows, pierced the gable of the south 

orch. 
: The room marked on the ground plan of the church 
published with my paper as the “choir-vestry”, then 
went by the name of “the charnel-house”. The walls 
of the room are now plastered, and thus all signs of 
certain straight-joints, of much interest, are obliterated. 
On the plan of the room here given it will be noticed 
in the southern wall, 8 in. distant from the western 
wall, exists a straight joint. This circumstance goes to 
support the theory I suggested, namely, that the tower 
was erected within the early nave, and that its northern 
and southern walls were built against the older western 
wall of the church. A straight joint in the western 
wall seems to indicate that this wall was build sub- 
sequently to that against which it abuts. Another 
joint between the western and northern walls shows a 
difference in date between the two, and, while the 
western wall belongs to the early thirteenth century, 
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the northern wall, in all probability, although it con- 
tains one or two seemingly early windows, is of sub- 
sequent date, and belongs to a period when the aisle 
may have been widened. The three straight joints are 
in exactly the positions we should expect to find them. 


traight jon. 


Plan of Charnel - House 
foe leieaeseregy Pier 
Conway Church. 





The earth in the churchyard to the south of the 
chancel seems to have accumulated greatly, for, whereas 
only 2 ft.4 in. of the jambs of the priest's doorway are 
now visible, in Mr. Baker’s sketches 3 ft. 7 in. are 
shown above the ground, and the step is shown 10 in. 
again below this level. The plinth, a continuation of 
that visible to the eastern of the two buttresses to the 
south wall, is shown stopping at either side the door- 
way and returning downwards. Now the doorway is 
evidently later in character than the two two-light 
windows in the same wall. The window immediately 
above the doorway in all probability has been rebuilt. 
Should the plinth belong to the same period as the 
doorway the wall above would not be of an earlier date, 
and it would then appear that the window in the 
eastern bay has been reset at the same date. How- 
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ever, the plinth may have existed prior to the door- 
way, and either been altered for its insertion, or an 
earlier doorway may have existed in this position. 

The window in the eastern bay had trefoiled heads 
to the two lights, on the inside only, with soffite cusp- 
ing. Sections through various planes in the window 
are here given. 


in S Wall 
Chancel . 


1 foot. 





Conway Church. 


On the drawing of the windows in the eastern wall 
of the transept, I have marked those stones which have 
been renewed since 1872. The external chamfers of 
the jambs appear to have been re-tooled. The sections 
of the two windows differ slightly. The label-mouldings 
are identical, but differ in their terminations. The 
small bead member, marked “‘B” on the section of the 
mullion of the southern window. and certain other 
refinements, are now missing. 

Of the great window in the south wall no signs 
remained of the original tracery. The internal jambs 
STH SER., VOL, XII. 12 
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and rear-arch existed, and the positions of the mullions 
could be made out; but of the details of the external 
jambs and mullions nothing could with certainty be 
ascertained. The label-moulding existed, of similar 
section to those of the other windows in the transept. 
It need scarcely be said that the carved terminations 
are modern. 

Of the window in the west wall of the south transept 
the tracery and mullion had disappeared. 
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Conway Church. 


I give an illustration of the window in the north 
wall of the chancel west of the screen. The wave- 
moulding here employed is similar to that of the 
transept windows, but to a larger scale. The moulding 
marked “A” on the elevation and section of the rear- 
arch is now no longer to be seen. (See Plate opposite 

Y Rar. : 
3 , the rood-screen, in the north wall, existed a 
two-light window with three-centred arched heads, 
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probably belonging to the seventeenth century. The 
window has been built up, but there are signs of its 
jambs visible on the external face of the wall. 

A small loop, 6 ins. wide, in the angle of the east wall 
of the transept, lighting the stairs to the rood-loft, has 
been built up. 

A doorway, 2 ft. 8 ins. wide, with a drop-arch, existed 
in the north wall of the chancel, distant about 10 ft. 
from the east wall to its eastern jamb, opening towards 
the vestry. 

The vestry was roofed at right angles to the chancel, 
the northern being a gabled wall. 

The windows in the aisles are shown, on Mr. Baker's 
sketches, as having modern window-frames. 














EPIGRAPHIC NOTES. 


BY PROF. J. RHYS, LL.D. 


Wuen in Wales in October and November last, I was 
able to revisit some of the inscribed stones again and 
to see others for the first time. 


THE LLANMADOC INSCRIPTION. 


I may begin with the stone at Llanmadoc in Gower. 
It was found in 1861 in the wall of the old rectory, or 
rather most of it was found there, for it is now inside 
the church, in several pieces, which have been cemented 
into the sill of one of the windows; but at least two 
considerable pieces have been lost, besides smaller bits. 
As it is, I read it as follows :— 


XVECTI FILIVS 
GVANI HIC IACIT 


This means, ‘“‘...vecti(s) son of Guan, lies here,” for 
whatever the first name may have exactly been it ends 
in 7, for a classical nominative 7s or perhaps zus. 

The late Professor Westwood has given an account of 
the stone in his Lapidarzum Wallia, pp. 49, 50, and a 
picture on plate 31. Ican best make myself understood 
if the reader will have Westwood’s drawing before him. 
I must, however, say that I never felt satisfied with his 
account of the inscription, as I could ‘not construe it, 
at any rate, in anything like the way usual in cases of 
the kind. Let me say, in the first place, that 
HIC IAcIT does not slope upwards towards the end, but 
runs horizontally below a sort of straight line in the 
stone.' The top of the a stands above that line, for 
this a, as well as the other A, is taller than the other 


1 Some of the inaccuracies are corrected by Westwood at p. 237. 
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letters, a peculiarity to be noticed in the old inscriptions 
of Cornwall. In the next place, the crack which divides 
the second line of letters from one another runs down 
along a letter 1, the cutting for the lower half of which 
is visible, but the direction of the crack in Westwood’s 
drawing is not quite right. The upper part of the 1 is 
gone with a bit of the stone, its place being filled up 
with cement. The first line of letters is so close to the 
present edge of the stone that I can find no trace of the 
top bar of the x, of the F, or of the t. So the reading 
VecTI is only a guess, though it is pretty certain to be 
correct. The letter v, however, is not the first of the 
line, for at the very edge, where the stone has had a 
piece broken off some time or other, there is writing 
which looks like an inverted c. One cannot expect 
here the abbreviation for the prefix con, so I can only 
think that it is the latter portion of a Dor Pp. The former 
is the more probable ; and in that case it is further 
probable that the whole word was some such a Latin 
name as Advectius, or Advectis; but I must confess 
that I do not know whether such a name occurs or 
whether a Celtic form Duecti, is out of the question. 
As to the first letter of the father’s name, it looks like 
a good c with a smaller c inverted round the lower 
end of the bigger character. On the whole, I am dis- 
posed to think with Westwood, that all this was meant 
for a G; but however that may be, it is misplaced 
in his plate, as it should be almost exactly under 
the c of the top line; and the other letters of the 
second line should also be shifted some two places 
towards the right hand. The part of the stone under- 
neath vx is one of the pieces which has been lost, and it 
becomes a question whether it bore any writing. It was 
lost at the time when the stone was found in the old 
wall; Mr. Davies, the rector and the historian of Gower, 
remembers seeing it, and he is positive and distinct in his 
statement to me, that the piece in question had no 
writing of any kind on it. One or two more remarks 
remain to be made as to the lettering. The 7’s of filius 
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are attached to the lower bar of the F, and to the 
bottom end of the 1 respectively. The va is conjoint, 
and the letters altogether fairly regular. As to the name 
avant, I have nothing to say against the view put forth 
by Westwood, that Guan is to be equated with Govan, 
borne by the saint who gave his name to St. Govan’s 
Head on the opposite coast of Pembrokeshire. Un- 
fortunately, I do not know what was the Welsh form of 
Govan; but it seems possible for Guan to become 
Guwan, Gowan, or even Govan. Compare Welsh 
iewane, ievanc, wanc, all forms of the word for young, 
and derived from the same origin; also cystrawen, 
“syntax”, for the Latin construendum. 


THE LOUGHOR ALTAR. 


This stone was visited by me in 1874, when I was 
quite inexperienced in reading Ogams, and as the in- 
scription was very imperfect, ] did not feel much the 
wiser on seeing it; the only characters which I then 
thought certain were the Ogams for ic, and these I 
found there again. A representation of the stone will 
be found under No. 81 in Hiibner’sJnsc. Brit. Christiane, 
and in the Lapidarium Wallie, pp. 39, 40, plate 26. 
I read it now as follows :— 


Lill 


L L ! Cc iA 


Lt 
1 


Here we have the Goidelic word lica, as to which I 
feel no doubt, except that it might possibly be leca, 
for the notches for the first vowel are in a somewhat 
bad state of preservation. Add to this, that after the 
a comes a small fracture which is, I think, no part of the 
writing ; otherwise one would have to read o instead 
of a. Before ica we have traces of the final vowel of a 
previous word, and some distance lower the scores for 
L; but the edge is too much damaged to allow of any- 
thing more being made out. Even this far exceeded 
my expectation, and I consider that one reason for my 
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being able to read more this time was, that ivy had 
overgrown the stone, so that when it was torn off it 
left the surface clean, at any rate, clear of lichen, which 
is the great obstructor to reading what is written on 
stones in the open air. Now lica is a Goidelic word for 
stone, in Irish lecc, lec, leg, “a stone,” Welsh Ilech, 
“a flag-stone”; both the Irish and the Welsh are 
feminines, deriving themselves, according to rule, from 
an earlier licca. This last, however, must in Ogam be 
written lica, as Ogmic cc had the sound of the spirant 
ch. The philological interest of this word is second only 
to that of inigena on the Eglwys Cymmun stone ; and 
here it has this further interest, that it is so placed 
that its a is written underneath the moulding, ina 
position where no man in his senses would ever have 
begun his writing of the Ogams. So one may be 
practically certain that the Ogams read upwards on 
the edge of the altar, as one in any case would expect 
them to do. What the name before lica was I cannot 
say, but it was probably the genitive of a man or 
woman’s name. Compare names like Lec-Bébhionn, 
now Lickbevune Castle, in county Kerry, and Llech- 
Gynfarwy, in Anglesey. In Irish, however, the word 
lecc is a good deal confused with a masculine la, 
genitive liacc, which also means ‘‘a stone”, but is, 
according to Dr. Whitley Stokes, derived from an 
early form lévink, which is not the word on the Loughor 
Altar. 


THE CAS-WILIA: STONES. 


These stones have been noticed by the Editor in the 
Arch. Camb. for 1884, pp. 46, et seq., where I first 
read of them. The place is some ten miles from Haver- 
fordwest, on the road to Mathry, and it is called 
Cas-Wilia by the present tenant, Mr. George Harries ; 
but his grandfather called it, very inappropriately, 
Castle Villa, and Mr. Harriés tells me that the estate 
agents always call it Castle William; the estate is 
that of Sir Owen Scourfield. The Cas, or Castle, portion 
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of the name is explained by the fact that the farm- 
house stands within an old rdth, consisting of rather 
imposing ditches, which remain above the outhouses. 
A little below the house is a brook, which divides Cas- 
Wilia farm from another called Tref William, which, I 
was told, is commonly pronounced Tre’ Wilym. Across 
the brook lay one of the inscribed stones until it was 
removed by Mr. Harries to the spot where it now 
lies on the roadside near the house. Till he brought 
it away it served as a footbridge, and had done so 
probably long before his time. This is very unfortunate, 
as the tread of generations of feet has worn out the 
inscription which was on the face of the stone. The 
Ogam is on the right-hand edge of the stone, and reads 
as represented by Mr. Romilly Allen :-— 


htc ly // Ll 
on a 
N ! 


LI 
| 1] 
Vv E 





| 
| 
DB OG N 


It may be Vendogne; I am not sure as to the vowel 
at the end, whether it is vor e. I was attracted by 
traces of Roman letters near the opposite edge of the 
face of the stone. Mr. Harries, noticing this, told me 
that he had detected letters there one day as he was 
passing by on horseback, when the sun was shining 
right on the stone. I seemed to find there traces of 
two lines running parallel with the edge, and in the 
direction contrary to the Ogam, which is en regle. 
The outer line seemed to me to end with n— minus 
the second upright of the y, which I could not detect. 
If my guess prove well founded, it should be the end 
of the name Vendognt, which probably constituted the 
whole of the line. Of the second line I thought I 
identified IL or LI, which I took to be remains of the 
word Fitt. But, as it was raining in torrents during 
most of the time of my inspection, I am by no means 
satisfied that more cannot be made out when the 
weather is more favourable and the sun is shining. If, 
however, it be true that rain every day is rather too 
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much for Pembrokeshire, and rain every other day too 
little, it is not of much use for a stranger to go there 
calculating on fine weather, as, in fact, I found by ex- 
perience, having been twice in the course of 1894 
thwarted by the weather in my wish to revisit Caldey 
Island. To return to the stone bearing the name 
Vendogni, I am sorry to have no certain light to throw 
on it; it is probably a genitive, and it seems to be a 
derivative from Vendo, which we have as Vendu in 
Vendu-bari and Vendu-magli. However, I am by no 
means sure that Vendogni is not another way of 
spelling Vendoni, which occurs both on a stone at 
Devynock and on one at Clydai. 

The other Cas-Wilia stone is now used as a gate-post, 
with a wall built up behind it, some of which I had 
removed, but not quite enough to feel certain that the 
stone had no inscription in Roman letters. I saw no 
trace of any such letters on the part exposed ; so I 
have to speak only of the Ogam, which was a surprise 
tome. It reads as follows :— 


LI Wu uA 


Il 


Qu ge ¢ T 


Below Quegte a considerable flake of the edge of the 
stone has been some time or other hammered off; in 
fact, the points at which the stone was struck are to 
be detected, four or five of them, but the flake has left 
the further or upper portions of the five scores for the 
||| | | of magus, remaining, and I have no doubt that 
one may venture to consider that the whole inscription 
originally read as follows :—- 


A UV 
/! Pitt rund ff l 


MA Qu 1 eee F «Es 





| 
| 


I have to remark that the final ¢ is certain, while as to 
the other e there is some difficulty, as one finds a good 
sized notch immediately after the Qu, while the re- 
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maining three depressions are smaller, and possibly 
not a part of the reading at all. In that case one 
would have to read Quagte perhaps; but I think the 
reading Quegte is much the more probable. If one 
accepts Maqui Quegte, that would be the genitive of a 
name well-known in Irish legend, namely, Mac Cecht. 
Now Cecht has always struck me as a curious genitive, 
and no less remarkable is Quegte where one might have 
expected Quegti. The spelling gt, for what is in MS. 
Trish cht, occurs also on the Trefgarn Stone, where we 
have Hogtivis and Ogtene. The Brythonic form of Quegte 
seems to offer itself in the Cardiganshire name of 
Dyffryn Paith, “ Valley of Paith” (for an older Peith), 
and in Peithnant, “the Paith Brook,” one of the 
streams flowing into the Rheidol some miles above 
Ponterwyd. Compare also Peithwyr, “ Picts”, which 
introduces the Pictish question, so I say no more. 


THE CAREW CROSS INSCRIPTION.? 


This late inscription and its counterpart at Fethard 
Castle, in Wicklow, were discussed last year in The 
Academy. I had seen the Carew Cross years ago in 
a regular Dimetian deluge of rain, so I was anxious to 
have a look at it in dry weather, a wish which was 
gratified last November. Hiibner gives a reading of 
mine under No. 96, and it is Margeteud f (ilus) Ecettey; 
but I find that I was wrong, and that the printer has 
helped to make me more so. Westwood’s reading, in 
his Lapidarium Walla, is, if anything, still more incor- 
rect :-— 

Maygit 
entre (or eutre) 
cette > 


He has wisely offered no interpretation of such an 
unknown tongue. His remarks will be found on pages 


1 A photograph from a cast of this inscription is reproduced in 
the Journal of the British Archeological Association for 1885, p. 406 
as an illustration to Mr. W. de Gray Birch’s paper on the subject. 
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119-120; see also his plate 57. There are several 
marks and points among the letters of the reading 
which I am inclined to regard as meaningless and as 
forming probably no part of the original. Where I 
went astray chiefly was not in perceiving, that the third 
character of the first line and the fourth of the second 
line mean one and the same letter, namely, an r, with 
its last limb turned upwards, giving it almost the 
appearance of a P’, excepting that the ’ is joined to the 
rest of the letter. So I read now Margiteut Recett, 
followed by a biggish F, with some abbreviation repre- 
_ probably Fecit. The whole stands accordingly 
thus :— 


margit 

eut re 

cett f... 
Possibly one should read Margiteut Recet g F.. The 
former would make Margiteut Recett fecit, or “Meredyd 
of Rheged made it.” Who he was I cannot say ; but 


the name occurs as Margetiut and Morgetiud in the 
Nennian Genealogies ; see Mr. Phillimore’s Annales 
Cambrie in the Cymmrodor, ix, 171-175. Recett, 
more usually written Rheged, as in the case of Urien 
Rheged, “ U. of Rheged,” was the name of a district 
somewhere in South Wales. I have tried to prove 
that the country around Aberystwyth was once called 
Rheged. See my Arthurian Legend, p. 350, where I 
have cited Caer Reged uwch cwrr eigiawn, “the 
Castle of Rheged over the brink of the ocean,” as a 
description of Aberystwyth. The abbreviation at the 
end should be scrutinized again. I seem to find in it 
the elements of Fejt, and it may be worth while con- 
sidering whether it was intended for fecit rather than 
some French form of that verb. 


THE GARREG LWYD, NEAR CEFN GWIFED. 


Cefn Gwifed is about seven miles from Newtown, 
and the stone has been described in the Arch. Camb., 
5th Ser., vol. viii (1891), p. 23, reprintec from Mont. 
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Coll., vol. xxiv, p. 317, by Mr. Scott Owen, who was 
kind enough to invite me to see it when I was at 
Newtown in November last. He had communicated 
the writing to Dr. Hiibner, who suggested a reading, 
which looks ancient ; but I am not convinced that it is 
so at all. The stone stands on the ridge of a cornfield 
at a spot where two parishes meet, those of Tregynon 
and Bettws ; I am not sure that Aberhavesp does not 
reach there too. I can only regard the writing as 
consisting of initials: can they be those of church- 
wardens? The whole stands somewhat as follows :— 


EE—I.T ie he 
LI 


The first couple of letters seem to stand for Edward 
Edwards, or Evan Evans (the reading may possibly be 
EP), and John (or Jsaac) Thomas. Then at a distance 
come L LL for Lewis Lloyd (or Llewelyn). Some distance 
below stand two more letters, which may be either LI 
or LL, as the second is slightly imperfect. These 
would indicate Lewis Jones or Lewis Lewis. I make 
these guesses merely in order to rouse the curiosity of 
the antiquaries of the locality ; for if there is any- 
thing in the surmise that the writing consists of the 
initials of churchwardens, that could readily be brought 
to the test, doubtless, by a search in the records of the 
respective parishes. 





NOTE ON THE CAREW INSCRIPTION. 


I think there can be no doubt that Prof. Rhys’ reading of the 
Carew inscription is the correct one. I made a careful rubbing and 
sketch of the inscribed panel on the 23rd of August 1888, and came 
independently to the same conclusions as Prof. Rhys with regard to 
the value of each letter, although I was quite at a loss how to 
divide the whole into words having any intelligible meaning. I 
agreed with Prof. Rhys in making out the third letter of the first 
line and the fourth letter of the second line to be r, having in both 

eases very unusual additional appendages, giving the appearance 
of the letters q. p, and r combined. I could not decide in my own 
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mind whether these additions to the r were made by some ignorant 
or mischievous person at a subsequent period to that when the 
inscription was originally cut, or whether they were intentional in 
the first instance. I am rather inclined, however, to think that the 
additions were made purposely by the person who carved the in- 
scription originally,—(1), because the stone is extremely hard ; not 
sandstone, as is usually the case, but apparently whinstone, so that 
it would not be easy to deface the letters; and (2), the additions to 
the r are in both cases the same. I add the following remarks on 
each of the letters :— 
First Iine.—(1), certainly m 
(2), certainly a 
(3), ¥, p, or , but probably r. There is a point or stop below 
the r 
(4), certainly g 
(5), ior 1, but probably i 
Second Line.—(1), certainly e 
(2), Uor n, but probably n. The squareness of the bottom of 
the letter makes it look a little like the peculiar u-shaped 
capital n of the Irish MSS. 
(3), certainly t 
(4), p, 4, or ¥, but probably r 
(5), certainly e 
Third Line.—(1), certainly c 
(2), certainly e 
(3), certainly t 
(4), t or g, but probably t 
(5), e or f, but probably f 
(6), doubtful; like a v placed sideways, thus, >. Perhaps a 
contraction of some kind. (See C. Purton Cooper’s Appen- 
diz A to Report on Federa.) 


The correspondence in Zhe Academy, on the Carew and Fethard 
inscriptions, will be found in the issues for the following dates,— 
Sept. 22 and 29; Oct. 6, 18, and 20; Nov. 3 and 10; (1894), and 
Jan. 12 (1895).—Ep. 
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(Continued from p. 307, Vol. XI.) 





XI.—RHOAL. 


I am indebted to the courtesy of my friend, Mr. Basil 
Edwin Philips, the present representative of this 
ancient house, for permission to print his family pedi- 
gree as set forth in an old vellum roll in his possession. 
The roll is formed of five skins of vellum, and measures 
10 ft. 7 ins. in length, and 1 ft. 12 ins. in width. The in- 
formation as to the various individuals mentioned is 
contained in one hundred and eleven green circles, many 
of which enclose the details relating to two or three 
children of the same parents, while in several cases two 
generations are given together, thus:—‘“‘Grono, the 
sonne of Owen. Kadwgon, sonne of Grono.” This is, 
of course, very confusing, and it is fortunate that such 
a plan was very unusual in seventeenth century pedi- 
grees. In addition to the circles there are five tablets 
of descriptive matter, and twenty-six shields containing 
ninety-six coats of arms. I here give a full copy of 
the genealogy and blazons of all the arms :— 


“ Howell Dha, Surnamed the good, Kinge off all Wales, obijt 
an’o 948, in the time of Edred, Kinge of England.1 Howell Dha 
Constituted and made lawes to be kept through his dominions, 
which were vsed in wales till such tymes as the Inhabytants 
receiued y° lawes of England in the tyme of Edward the ferst.” 


Over Howell Dha’s name is a shield argent, three 
lions passant, reguardant, in pale, gules, armed and 


1 Edred, the Saxon King, died 23 November 955, and was buried 
at Winchester. (G. W. Collen, Britannia Saxonica.) 
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langued azure. These arms differ from those usually 
attributed to the kings and princes of Wales prior to 
the division of the country into three principalities, 
inasmuch as the lions are not drawn as coward ; that 
is, the tails are not brought down between the hind- 
legs. 

In designing the arms for the casket which was pre- 
sented by the Welsh people to the Prince and Princess 
of Wales at Carnarvon on the 11th July 1894, I de- 
picted the lions coward chiefly on the authority of— 

a), a MS. at Goodrich Court, of the time of James I ; 

b), a MS. of the same period i in the Heralds’ College, 
marked “ L, 14”; and (c), Harleian MS. No. 6085 in the 
British Museum. The same arms also appear on the 
seals of Prince Edward, son of King Edward IV, and 
Prince Arthur, son of Henry VII, as Princes of Wales, 
given in vol. xx of the Archaologia. 

The Rhdal pedigree sets forth that Howell Dha had 


issue :— 


“Owen, eldest sonne of Howell Dha, was Prince of South- 
wales, obijt 987, in y® tyme of Edelred, K. of England, mar’ 
Angharat, da’ and heire to ll’n ap Meruyn, 5° sonne to Roderike 
the great, w’ch was Prince of north Wales & Powes; he was 
slayne by the Englishmen an’o 877, in the time of Alfred, K. of 
England.” 


Arms,—argent, three lions passant, reguardant, in 
pale gules, armed and langued azure, impaling, or, a 
lion passant, guardant gules, armed and langued azure. 

The said Owen had issue two sons, of whom the 
elder, “ Meredith, eldest sonne of Owen, was Prince of 
northwales ; hee died in an’o 998, in the tyme of 
Edelred, Kinge of England.” His two sons died with- 
out issue; but he also had “Angharat, the only dau’ 
of Meredith ap Owen, and heire to her brothers Rees & 
Cadwalhon.” She married, first, “‘Lhewelyn ap Sit- 
sylht, Prince of north- wales ; obijt 1020; he had, 
by Angharat, Gruffith: hee was P. of north wales, 


1 Ethelred “the Unready”’ died 1016. 
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1038.” And secondly, “ Conuyn ap Gwerystan, second 
husband.” 

The arms of the said “ Conuyn” or Cynfyn are thus 
painted : vert, a lion rampant argent, armed and langued 
azure, the head, paws, and tip of the tail gules ; impaled 
with those of the said Angharat verch Meredith,— 
quarterly, 1st and 4th, argent, three lions passant, 
reguardant, in pale, gules, armed and langued azure ; 
2nd and 3rd, or, a lion passant, guardant, gules, armed 
and langued azure. 

They had issue. “ Blethyn, son’e of Conuyn, was 
Prince of Northwales in the tyme of William the Con- 
querer’; who was father of “ Meredith, the sonne of 
Blethyn”; who was the father of ‘‘ Madock, the sonne 
of Meredith”. The said Madock had lawful issue, 

“Gruffith Maylor, eldest son’e of Madock, died in 
an’o 1189, and was buryed at Mynot in Powes, of whom 
is descended many worshipfull sated, 

The before-mentioned Madock ap Meredith had also 
two natural sons, namely, ‘ Kendrick Euell, of whom 
is descended Robt Daues of Gossana (Davies of Gwy- 
sanet), esq’r., Iohn Eyttyn of Leezwood (Hyton of 
Leeswood), esq’r, Dauyd Wynn of y° tower (near Mold), 
and many other gent’ in flintshire and elswhere”; and 
“Enyon Euell, of whom is desended y°® Tannats and 
many in shropshir, Mr. Vichan (Vaughan) of goulden- 
groue, in the County of Carmarthen, with others in 
that County.” 

The younger son of Owen ap Howell Dha, before 
mentioned, was ‘‘Grono, the sonne of Owen ap Howell 
Dha”, who was father of 

“Edwyn, prince of Englefield (otherwise Tegengle), son’e of 
Grono: Edwyn was one of the xv trybes of northwales :' he 
mar’ Ewarydd, dau’ to Kynu’y ap Gwerstan ap Gwathuoed. 
Edwyn altered his paternall coat: he dwelled in northopp & 
llanassey (Llanasa) in flyntshire, & was buried in northopp a° 
1073, in y® 8 yeare of W. Conq’.” 


Arms,— quarterly, Ist and 4th, argent, a cross 


1 He was the founder of the twelfth noble tribe. 
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fleurettée,engrailed, between four Cornish choughs sable, 
beaked and legged gules; 2nd and 3rd, or, a lion pass- 
ant, guardant, gules, armed and langued azure; impal- 
ing, vert, a lion rampant argent, the head, paws, and 
tip of the tail, gules. . 

Prince Edwyn by his said wife had issue, “ Owen, 
son’e of Edwyn, died of a long sicknes in a° 1103, in 
the tyme of Kinge Hen’ the ferst”; married ‘ Morfed, 
dau’ to Grono ap Ednowen Bendew”. 

Arms,— quarterly, 1st and 4th, argent, a cross 
fleurettée, engrailed between four Cornish choughs sable, 
beaked and legged gules; 2nd and 3rd, or, a lion 
passant, guardant, gules, armed and langued azure ; 
impaling, argent, a chevron between three boars’ heads 
sable, couped and langued gules, armed or, the inside 
of the ears also gules. 

The said Owen ap Edwyn had issue by Morfed, his 
wife, two sons, of whom the elder, 

“‘Grono, the sonne of Owen”, had issue, 

“Kadwgan, sonne of Grono”, who was father of 

“ Kinyon, the sonne of Kadwgan”, whose son, 

‘‘Ryrid, sonne of Einyon”, had issue, 

“‘Madock, the sonne of Ryrid”, the father of 

“ Blethyn, the sonne of Madock”. This Blethyn ap 
Madock had a son, 

‘Heilyni, the sonne of Blethyn”, who was father of 

‘Gruffith, son’e of Heilyni’, who had issue, 

“ Blethyn, the sonne of Gruffith”. 

In the next generation a definite surname was first 
adopted by “ Daued Lloyd, sonne of Blethyn”, who had 
two sons, “ Robert Lloyd, sonne of Daued, of who’ is 
desended Rees Lloyd of y° Farm, now liuinge, 1619”, 
and “ Edward Lloyd, sonne of Daued, of who’ is de- 
scended Rob’t Lloyd of hersel, now liuing, 1619.” 

The younger son of Owen ap Edwyn by Morfed, his 
wife, was “ Llewalyn, the sonne of Owen”, who had issue, 

“ Gruffith, sonne of LI’n.” His descendants in the 
next six generations are given in the following order : 
“Teuan (Hvan), sonne of Gruffith’; “ Heilyn, sonne of 
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Teuan”; “ Heilyn Vichan (Vaughan), sonne of Heilyn’; 
“‘ Daued Goch, son’e of Heilyn Vicha’, was living 1331”; 
“‘Gruffith, sonne of Daued Goch”; “ Rinalt, sonne of 
Gruffith”. The last-named Rinalt ap Gruffith was 
father of 

“Reece, son of Rynalt, mar’ Malt, daughter to Cwna 
ap Ithell ap Kendrick ap Ithell Anwyll of Northop.” 

Arms,— quarterly, 1st and 4th, argent, a cross 
fleurettée, engrailed, between four Cornish choughs 
sable, beaked and legged gules; 2nd and 3rd, 07, a lion 
passant, guardant, gules, armed and langued azure ; 
impaling, per pale gules and or, a hummock’ erect in 
pale argent, between two lions rampant, addorsed, 
countercharged, armed and langued azure. 

By his said wife Reece ap Rynalt had issue, “ Daued, 
the sonne of Reece, married Ellen, daug’ to Gruffith 
Vichan ap Gruff’ ap Eignion o goffygedol.” 

Arms,—quarterly, as attributed to the father, impal- 
ing ermine, on a saltire gules, a crescent or. 

Their eldest son, “ Edward, eldest sonne of Daued, 
ma’ malt, da’ to Rob’t Lloyd vichan of the Farme”, was 
father of 

“‘Daued, the sonne of Edward, mar’ Ionet, daughter 
to Peers ap William of diserth’ who had issue by such 
marriage, 

“Edward Lloyd of Pentrehobin, son’e of Dauid, ma’ 
margret, da’ to Edw’ morgan of golgraue (Goldgreave), 
esq’: y° (they) haue yssue, Edward.” 

These people were evidently living in 1619. 

Going back to the head of the pedigree-roll, I find a 
descent from Bleddyn ap Cynfyn, lord of Powys, who 
is thus described : ‘ Blethin, sonne of Kynuyn, Prince 
of Northwal’, and in the right of his mother lord of 
Powes ; he had yssue Meredith. Blethyn ap Convin 
was Prince of Northwales in the time of Will’m y® Con- 
queror: after he had worthely gouerned Wales 13 


1 A “ hummock” was a sort of sling shaped like a P, or rather an 
instrument for the propulsion of a missile which was fixed in the 
loop at one end of it. 


13 
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years he was tratorously murthered by Rees ap Owen 
ap Edwyn and y° gentlemen of ystrad Tywy, in an’o 
1073, and was buried at y° walsh Poole” ( Welshpool, 
Montgomeryshire). 

Arms,—or, a lion rampant gules, armed and langued 
azure. 

The grandson of Prince Bleddyn, ‘‘ Madocke, son’e ot 
Meredith, died at Winchester, and was buried at Mynot 
in Powes, in an’o 1160, in the 6 yeare of K. Hen’ 2°.” 

Arms,—argent, a lion rampant gules, armed and 
langued azure. 

He had a natural son, “ Kendrick Euell, sonne of 
Maddok ap Meredith”, who was lord of Eglwys Egle in 
Bromfield, and married “Goleubrid, daugh’ and heire 
to Gruffith ap Howell ap Edneued ap Idnerth.” 

Arms,—gules, on a bend argent, a lion passant sable, 
armed and langued of the first ; impaling, gules, a lion 
rampant, reguardant ov, armed and langued azure. 

In the pedigree, above the wife’s name, her great- 
great-grandfather is described as “ Idnerth, y° son’e of 
Kadwgon”; his father as “ Kadwgon, sonne of Eliston 
Glodrydd”; and the prior generation as “ Eliston 
Glodrydd, prince betw’ne the riuer of Wye and Seu- 
arne”, 

The arms depicted for ‘‘ Goleubrid’s” ancestors were 
the same as those painted under “Kendrick Euell” 
(Cynric Efell), in right of his marriage. 

Of that marriage was born “Llewalyn, sonne of 
Kendrick Euell.” 

Arms,—quarterly, 1st and 4th, gules, on a bend 
argent a lion passant sable, armed and langued of the 
first ; 2nd and 3rd, gules, a lion rampant, reguardant, or, 
armed and langued azure. 

He was the father of “ Gruffith, the sonne of Llewa- 
lyn”, who had ason “ Grono, the sonne of Gruffith.” 

In the next generation the paternal arms were 
altered in tincture, for ‘“ Mielir, the sonne of Grono”, 
bore quarterly, lst and 4th, azure, on a bend argent a 
lion passant sable, armed and langued gules; 2nd and 
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3rd, gules, a lion rampant, reguardant or, armed and 
langued azure. 

He was the father of “ Ierworth, the sonne of Mieler”, 
who had issue, 

* Dauyd, sone of Ierworth”, the father of 

‘‘Gruffith Rwthe, sonne of Dauyd.” 

The next three generations are thus given :— 

** Howell, sonne of Gruffith Rwthe”, 

“ Dauyd, the sonne of Howell”, 

“ Howell, the sonne of Dauyd.” This Howell ap 
David was the father-in-law of 

“Teuan, the sonne of Daued, (who) married Margret, 
daughter and sole heir to Howell ap Gruffeth (an error 
for ‘Dauyd’) ap Howell.” 

The husband, Evan ap David, was the younger son 
of David ap Reece, above mentioned, by Ellen, his wife, 
daughter of Grufith Vaughan ap Grutith, ete. 

The arms painted under the marriage of the said 
Evan ap David and Margaret verch Howell, are,— 
quarterly, Ist and 4th, argent, a cross fleurettée, en- 
grailed, between four Cornish choughs sable, beaked and 
legged gules ; 2nd and 3rd, 07, a lion passant, guardant, 
gules, armed and langued azure; impaling quarterly, 
Ist and 4th, azure, on a bend argent, a lion passant 
sable, armed and langued gules; 2nd and 8rd, gules, a 
lion rampant, reguardant, or, armed and langued azure. 

The said Evan and Margaret had issue, three sons, 
Edward, Reece, and Gruffith, of whom the second, 

“Reece, 2° sone of Ieuan, maried Anne, daughter & 
heire to Thomas Lloyd of Queenehop” (parish of 
Hope), and had issue, 

*“‘ Edward, sonne of Reece, mar’ —— daugh’ to Hugh 
Lloyd Rosyndall of Denbigh”, and they were the 
parents of 

“Edward Evans, mar’ Kathern, daugh’ to Iohn Eyt- 
tyn of Leezwood, esq’; they have yssue, Iohn.” These 
three were living in 1619. 

The third son of Evan ap David and Margaret verch 
Howell, his wife, was “Gruffith, the therd son’e of 
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Ieuan”, the father of “‘ Thomas, the sonne of Gruffith”, 
whose line is not continued. 

The eldest son of Evan and Margaret is entered as 
“Edward, eldest son of Ieuan, maried Gwenwyuer, da’ 
to Edward of Eglwysege, ap Reece ap Daued ap Gwil- 
liam.” 

The arms painted under this marriage are, quar- 
terly, 1st, argent, a cross fleurettée, engrailed, between 
four Cornish choughs sable, beaked and legged gules; 
2nd, or, a lion passant, guardant, gules, armed and 
langued azure; 3rd, azure, on a bend argent, a lion 
passant sable, armed and langued gules; 4th, gules, a 
lion rampant, reguardant, or, armed and langued azure ; 
impaling, or, three lions’ heads erased, two and one, 
gules, langued azure, a bordure engrailed of the last. — 

The said Edward ap Evan and Gwenwyver, his wife, 
had four sons, Thomas Edwards, John Edwards, John 
Vaughan, and William Edwards, who are thus entered : 

1. Thomas Edwards (see below). 

u. “John Edwards; he hath yssue Richard.” 

1. “ John Vichan, 3° sonne of Edward, hath yssue”, 
“ Kathren, his only daugh’.” 

wu. “ William Edwards, 4 sone of Edward, ma. Kath- 
ren, da. & heire to Hugh ap Ellis ap —— ap 
Kendrick ap Ithell Vichan ap Kendrick ap 
Rob’t ap Ierworth ap Riryd ap Ierworth ap 
Madock ap Ednowen Bendow’, and had issue 
by her, “Iohn, 1°; George, 2°; Peter, 3°; 
Humphrey, 4°”; and “Barbara, Mary, and 
Margaret, daughters to William Edwards.” 

The eldest son, Thomas Edwards, is thus described : 
“Thomas Edwards, son’e of Edward, maried Ales, 
daughter to Lewes ap Daued of Abergely, descended 
from Ithel Vellyn de Yale.” ° 

Arms,—quarterly, as borne by his father, Edward ap 
Evan, impaling, sable, a chevron between three goats’ 
heads erased or. 

They had issue, two sons, Evan and William, and four 
daughters, Jenet and Margaret, Emme and Elizabeth. 
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* William Edwards of the Citty of Chester, second 
son’e” of Thomas and Ales Edwards, “ maried Frances, 
daughter to Peter Leigh of highe Leigh, of the West 
Hall, in y° county of Chester, esq’.” 

Arms, —quarterly, Ist, argent, a cross fleurettée, en- 
grailed, between four Cornish choughs sable, beaked 
and legged gules; 2nd, or, a lion passant, guardant 
gules, armed and langued azure; 3rd, azwre, on a bend 
argent a lion passant sable, armed and langued gules; 
4th, gules, a lion rampant, reguardant, or, armed and 
langued azure. In the fesse point a crescent sable for 
cadency ; impaling quarterly of eight,—1st, ov, a lion 
rampant. gules, armed and langued azure ; 2nd, per pale 
argent and sable, three boars passant, in pale, counter- 
changed, langued gules; 3rd, gules, a pale of lozenges 
argent ; 4th, quarterly, gules and or, in the first quar- 
ter a lion passant of the second ; over all, in chief, a 
label of five points, charged on each point with a mullet 
sable; 5th, quarterly, argent and gules; over all, in 
chief, a label of five points azure; 6th, gules, a lion 
rampant per pale ermine and sable; 7th, gules, a chev- 
ron between three lozenges argent; and 8th, barry 
lozengy of four, gules and argent, counterchanged. 

“Issue of William Edwards & Frances”: 

“1, Ambrose, a Merchant, dy’d in Turky. 

“2. William, a Captain, m. Sarah, da. and Heir of 
George Rawleigh of Rawleigh, Esq., near Exe- 
ter. 

“1, Hannah, m. Owen Hughes of Chester, Merch’t. 

“9, Elizabeth, m. John Wynn of Chester. 

“3. Frances, m. John Workman, Lieutenant. 

“4, Alice, m. Thomas Higginson, Clerc., Chaplain to 
Hyde. 

“5, Barbara, m. W™ Spencer, Esq., of Kilkolman, 
in Cork in Ireland ; descendant of Edmund 
Spencer. 

“6, Christiana, m. Rob’t Mason, Esq.,of — in Water- 
ford. 

«7, Mary Edwards, dy’d unmarried,” 
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The above information as to the children of William 
and Frances Edwards is given in a tablet below the 
arms, with the following footnote: “The s* W™ Ed- 
wards, Colonel (the father), married in Ireland to his 2° 
Wife, Alice, sist’ of Sir Tho. Herbert.—Note. He was 
one of the secluded’ Members, 1648.” 

The four daughters of Thomas and Ales Edwards 
are thus referred to: 

“ Tenet, eldest da., mar. Henry Smith, Capt’. 

“ Margret, 2° daughter to Thomas Edwards, married 
Tho. Price of maes y groes, Gent.” They had no issue. 
Arms,—the dexter half is blank, showing that Thomas 
Price’s bearings were unknown, while the impalement 
contains the quarterly shield ascribed to the lady’s 
grandfather, Edward ap Evan. 

*““Eme, 3 da., dyed yong. 

“Elizabeth, da., m. Rand. Holme, and again W™ 
Leigh of Boothes, Esq.; had no Issue.” 

- Kuan Edwards, eldest sonne of Thomas” Edwards 
and Ales his wife, above mentioned, “ married, May 20, 
1620, Joane, eldest daughter of Simon Thelwall, of 
Woodford in Essex, Esq.,—son of John Thelwall of 
Bathavarn Park, Denbighshire.” 

Arms,—the quarterly coat borne by his younger 
brother, Colone] William Edwards, M.P., though of 
course without any mark of cadency, he being the head 
of the family. Impalement for Thelwall, gules, a fesse 
or between three boars’ heads sable,?couped of the field. 

In a tablet are given the following interesting de- 
tails as to the husband, who was born in 1590 :— 


“Evan Edwards was, at the age of 22, preferred Secretary to 
Richard Earl of Dorset, and continued so during his Lordship’s 
Life. About his Age of 35 He was made Baron of the Exchequer 
at Chester, by Letters Patent, in the first year of King Charles, 
1625. He was Member of Parliament, 1627. In 1634 He built? 


1 Hacluded. One of the Members of the House of Commons ex- 
cluded by Colonel Pride to secure the appointment of the Commis- 
sioners for the mock trial of King Charles I. 

2 An obvious error. It should be argent. 5 Rebuilt. 
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his House at Rhual, where He retired during the Troubles, suffer- 
ing heavily tor his Adherence to the King’s Cause by Seques- 
tration of his Office and Estate, &c. Upon the Restauration, 
after 3 years attending, He got his Patent renewed to Himself. 
His [eldest] son and [eldest] grandson, both [of] whom He had 
the Affliction to see dy before Him, which, with other Habitual 
Sorrow, brought his own gray Hairs to the Grave, Dec’ 3, 1670.” 


The said Evan Edwards, by Joane, his wife, had issue : 

Thomas (see below). 

‘‘ Ambrose, 2°, and John, 3° Son ; both dy’d young. 

“ William, 4°" son, born at Pont-y-go, 1632; married 
Mary, da. of — Brett, Merch‘, London ; had Issue, Ann. 

“ Ann, only da., born at Woodford, Jan. 19th, 1627; 
to the fatal Grief of her Father, married Major Owen 
Vaughan of Ireland, 1665.” 

The eldest son, “‘ Thomas, son of Evan Edwards, born 
at Blackfriars, London, April 14th, 1625; Married, 
February 1644, Elizabeth, only surviving child of Ed- 
ward Lloyd, Esq., of Pentrehobin, by Mary, daughter 
of George Hope, Esq., of Doddleston.” 

Arms,—the Edwards quarterly coat as before, im- 
paling, for Lloyd, the coat of Prince Edwin of Engle- 
field, namely, argent, a cross fleurettée, engrailed, 
between four Cornish choughs sable, beaked and legged 
gules. 

The said Thomas and Elizabeth Edwards had issue : 

“ Evan, eldest son, dy’d 1663, aged 15.” 

Thomas (see below). 

“Ambrose, 3° son, of Chester, dy’d 1679, aged 28. 

“ William, John, and George, dy’d young. 

‘‘ Klizabeth, eldest da’, dy’d young. 

“Elizabeth, 2° da., dyed unmarried —, aged —. 

“Ann, 3° daughter. ; 

“Mary, 4 da.”, who was “married, 1683”, to 
“ Walter Griffith of Llanvylling, Montgom., son of Tho- 
mas [Griffith | & Ann (Kyffin of Glascoed), younger son 
of Walter | Griffith | & Katharine (Kynaston of Hord- 
ley), at Brongain. He died Aug. 19,1702.” For their 
descendants (see below). 


rset 2 FeSO 
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“Anne, 5" da., married, Jan” 5, 1702, William Har- 
wood of Hock-Norton, Oxfordsh. He dy’d Jan. 5, 
1720-1. She dy’d Feb, 28, 1727-8.” 

Arms,—chequy, or and azure, on a bend gules, three 
eagles displayed argent; impaling argent, a cross 
fleurettée, engrailed, between four Cornish choughs 
sable, beaked and legged gules (Prince Edwin of Engle- 
field), for Edwards. 

“Thomas, son of Thomas Edwards; born at Rhuall, 
Oct™9,1649; married, August 2°, 1672, Jane, 5daughter 
(living) of Rob‘ Davies, Esq., of Gwissaney. She, 21" 
Dec’, 1700, became the last mournfull widow of seven 
sisters, all living 1711. (She) died May 28, 1720; Had 
no Issue.” 

Arms,—the Edwards quarterly coat as before, im- 
paling, for Davies, the arms of Cynric Efell, namely, 
gules, on a bend argent, a lion passant sable, armed and 
langued gules. 

Upon the extinction of the male line, Rhial devolved 
upon the Griffith family, whose arms (impaled with 
the simple coat of Edwards, as in the case of the 
younger sister, Mrs. Harwood) are given under the 
marriage of Walter Griffith and Mary Edwards, above 
referred to. They are also the arms of Prince Edwin 
of Englefield, but with a chief, thus,—argent, a cross 
fleurettée, engrailed, between four Cornish choughs 
sable, beaked and legged gules ; on a chief azure, a boar’s 
head argent, couped and langued gules. 

The children of this marriage were :— 

1. “Nehemiah Griffith of Rhial, co. Flint, Esq’., 
serv'd Esquire to St W™ Morgan of Tredegar, K.B., at 
the Installation of that M[ ost] H[onowrable| M[ihtary} 
Order, 1725. Died, unmarried, 17 May 1738, et. 48. 
Buried at Mold.” 

2. Thomas (see below). 

1. “ Elizabeth, eldest dau’r, died young.” 

2. ‘ Anne, second dau’r, died unmarried.” 

3. “ Elizabeth, 3° dau’r, died unmarried, aged 21.” 

“Thomas Griffith of Rhdal, co. Flint, Esq’., born 
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there, 31 Oct. 1695.” He seems to have ignored the 
arms used by his paternal family, and to have adopted 
the simpler coat of Edwards, which had descended to 
his mother. ‘“ Mar’ 1732” to “Jane, dau’r of David 
Hughes of Halkyn, Co. Flint” (argent, a fesse sable 
between three fleurs-de-lis azure), “ & Relict of Roger 
Mostyn of Hilken, Co. Flint.” He “ Died 31 March 
1750”, and was “ Buré at Mold”, while Jane, his widow, 
“ob. 4 Feb. 1786, zt. 80.” They had two sons and 
three daughters :— 
‘Walter, eldest son, died 6 Feb. 1741, xt. 7.” 
Thomas, who succeeded. 
“Mary, eldest dau’r, died 18 Sept’ 1735, et. 1.” 
“Mary, second dau’r, Died 6 March 1739, zt. 3.” 
“ Jane, third dau’r, Died 22 March 1747, set. 10.” 

The only surviving child was, therefore, “Thomas 
Gruffith of Rhual aforesaid ; born there 5 Jan. 1740; 
married, 20 Dec™ 1764, Henrietta Maria, dau’r of 
H’ble Charles Clarke, one of y° Barons of the Co. of 
Exchequer, & Sister of S* Alured Clarke, K.B.” 

Clarke arms,—gules, a cross engrailed between, in 
chief and on either side, a horse’ head erased 07, and in 
base a castle argent. 

Mr. and Mrs. Griffith had fourteen children, five sons 
and nine daughters :— 

1. “Thomas Griffith, born 25 March 1767 ; Died 13 
Oct. 1788, Aged 22. 

2. “ Watkin Griffith, born 9 July 1774.” 

8. “Charles Griffith, born 17 Jan’ 1777; Died 9 
Oct’ 1788.” 

4. “ Edwin Griffith, born 15 Jan’ 1786; Killed at 
Waterloo, June 18th, 1815.” 

5. “George Griffith, born 31 May 1788; Died an 
Infant.” 

1. ‘‘ Henrietta Maria, born 19 Nov’ 1765; Died an 
Infant.” 

2. “Henrietta Maria, born 6 Oct. 1770.” 

3. “Caroline, born 24 Apri! 1772; Died 14 Dec" 
1772.” , 


SPrrr > 
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4. “ Louisa, born 21 June 1773; mar*,14 April 1792, 
Edward Morgan of Golden Grove, Co. Flint, Esq.” 

5. “Charlotte Griffith, born 28 Sept’ 1775.” 

6. “Caroline Griffith, born 20 May 1778.” 

7. ‘Maria Jane, born 4 Aug'1779; Died 21 Feb. 
1782.” 

8. “Amelia Arabella, born 10 Oct’ 1780; Died 9 
Sept" 1788.” : 

9. “Frances Elizabeth, born 9 May 1782; Died 6 
Oct? 1788.” 

The old property has descended to the representa- 
tive of the third daughter, Caroline, who, according to 
the old pedigree, ‘‘ mar‘ 14 Ap' 1792, Frederick Philips 
of Ashley Hall, Co. Warw’, Esq’, late of Philipsburgh 
in America.” 

The first part of the roll was evidently engrossed and 
emblazoned in the year 1619, and additions made to it 
in 1728, 1789, and 1815. The document has no official 
authority in itself, but the pedigrees have been com- 
piled with great care, and are of much historical interest 
and value. The first part was, no doubt, prepared by 
Randle Holme for William Edwards of the city of 
Chester, second son of Thomas Edwards of Rhtal; and 
it is curious to note that Holme soon afterwards mar- 
ried his client’s sister, Elizabeth. This fact was in- 
cluded in the additions made in the year 1728. 

Such of the arms as were painted in 1619 are well 
and effectively done, though with a minimum of detail. 
The colours are as good and bright as when first laid 
in, and even the gold and silver-leaf remain untar- 
nished. Where a field or ordinary is argent, the back- 
ground is left white with silver diagonal lines, as an 
attempt at diapering. 

According to Adams’ Index Villaris (1680), “ Rhuall” 
is in the Hundred of Coleshill and county of Flint ; its 
latitude 53° 18’, and its longitude, 3° 7" west ; and con- 
tains the seat of one gentleman. This refers, of course, 
to Mr. Thomas Edwards, then living there. 





EARLY INSCRIBED STONE FOUND AT 
SANTON, ISLE OF MAN. 


BY P. M, C. KERMODE, ESQ., F.S.A. (SCOT.) 


Tue monument here illustrated is interesting as being 
the only one with a Latin inscription yet found in the 
Isle of Man,! for the Roman altar at Castletown is well 
known to have been brought over from Cumberland 
about 1730. The Santon inscription was first figured 
by Oswald in the Zransactions of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, vol. ii, Part 2, copied by Cumming 
in his Runic Remains, 1857 (fig. 48). 

The stone, now in Government Office, is a rough pillar 
of whinstone, measuring 3 ft. 9 ins. by 9 ins., and 44 ins. 
thick. A space about 1 ft. 10 ins. long has been slightly 
sunk and smoothed for the inscription. Oswald men- 
tions it as having “‘ been dug up six feet from under 
ground when the present church (Santon) was being 
built”—about 1782. Cumming did not see it, as the 
stone was lost for many years. 

Hiibner, in his Inscriptiones Britannie Christiane 
(No. 164), gives a figure, and reads it :— 

“ Avitt Noro | merti ?” 

Referring to Oswald’s paper in the Archeologia 
Scotica, and Cumming’s Rune Remains of the Isle of 
Man, he says, “Legebant avit(wm) monement(um ), per- 
peram sine dubio; quid vero significet elementum Vv. 
1 quintum, pro quo N posui in textu, non liquet ; septi- 
mum videtur R esse.” 

The reading, however, seems clear—Aviti Mono- 
menti, (The Place) of the Monument (or tomb) of 
Avitus. 

The horizontal + is found in Welsh inscriptions of 


‘ I am trying to decipher what appears to be another Latin 
inscription recently discovered here. 
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the sixth and seventh centuries, to which period this 
pee belongs. Westwood, in 

is Lapidarium Wallie, gives 
several instances. The fifth cha- 
racter, which evidently stands for 
M, is very interesting. I do not 
know that this particular form has 
been met with elsewhere. 

It would be interesting to 
know who Avitus was, or how the 
name reached the Isle of Man. 
The name has not been met with 
in any of our local records. 

There was an Avitus, Governor 
of Britain, a.p. 50-58; it was the 
name, also, of one of the later 
Roman Emperors, Avitus of Au- 
vergne, who assumed the purple 
about 456, but, in a few months, 
was obliged to abdicate, descend- 
ing to the more desirable station 
of Bishop of Placentia; he died, 
or was killed, however, on his way 
to Auvergne.’ 
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Scale, one-eight actual size. 


bilingual inscription of the sixth 
or seventh century at Eglwys 
Cymmun, with a similar name, 
Avitoria, in Roman capitals, and 
Avitoriges, in Ogams.” 

Possibly the name of the person 
here commemorated might have 
been suggested by that of the 
Roman Emperor and Bishop. But 
who he was, whence he came, and 
what his connection with the Isle 
of Man, save that he was buried here, seems likely to 
remain a mystery. 


1 Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, chap. 36. 
2 Arch. Camb., 5th Ser., vol. vi, No. 238. 








Inscribed Stone from Santon, Isle of Man. 
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REPORT OF THE CARNARVON MEETING. 


(Continued from p. 158.) 


EXCURSIONS. 
FRIDAY, JULY 20rn.—EXCURSION No. 4. 


Route.—The members lett the Castle Square, Carnarvon, at 
8.30 a.M., by carriage for Llanberis Church (10 miles S.E.), going 
through Llanddeiniolen (5 miles N.E.) and Pen-y-llyn (at the N.W. 
end of Llyn Padarn), and returning through Llanrug (3 miles E.). 

Some of the members drove two miles beyond Llanberis Church 
on the road to Capel Curig in order to see the Pass of Llanberis. 

Total distance 24 miles. 


On the outward journey to Llanberis Church stops were made at 
Dinas Dinorwig (4 mile S.E. of Llandeiniolen), Llys Dinorwig 
(2 miles S.E. of Llandeiniolen), Dolbadarn Castle ({ mile E. of the 
Victoria Hotel at Llanberis), and St. Padarn’s Well (4 mile S.E. of 
Lianberis Church). 

On the return journey a stop was made at Llanriig to see the 
Roman inscribed stone in the grounds of Pantavon ({ mile N.W. of 
Llanrfig Church). 


Luncheon was provided at the Victoria Hotel, Llanberis, at 
1.30 P.M. 


Dinas Dinorwig.'—Dinas Dinorwig is an ancient British earth- 
work of oval shape, measuring about 400 feet by 380 feet internally, 
and defended by a formidable double rampart. The strategical 
position is an important one, as being on sufficiently high ground 
to command a view of the whole of the surrounding conntry which 
lies between the mountains and the sea. Dinas Dinorwig was 
probably used as a military post on the Roman road from Conovium 


1 Prof. C. H. Babington in Arch. Camb., 3rd Ser., vol. vii, p. 236, 
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Llys Dinorwig.'—Llys Dinorwig now shows very little trace of 
having been an ancient site, and was hardly worth visiting. 


Dolbadarn ‘Castle.2—Dolbadarn Castle is a solitary round tower, 
with a rectangular excrescence at one side, situated on a hillock at 
the north-west end of Llyn Peris, and built by Edward II to 
guard the mountain pass. On the opposite side of the lake the 
whole face of the cliff is cut into terraces by the great slate quarries, 
which utterly destroy the beauty of the scenery. Whilst the 
visitors were inspecting the castle, the blasting operations produced 
a miniature thunder, which reverberated from rock to rock till the 
last feeble echo died away in the far distance. 


Llanberis Church and Holy Well.3—Llanberis church is small and 
uninteresting. Some of the graves in the churchyard are planted 
with box-trees, clipped into the shape of a rectangular block, with 
@ cross in relief on the upper surface. Considerable excitement 
was caused amongst the members at the Saints’ Well, near the 
church, by the ineffectual attempts made to dislodge the trout, 
which is known to inhabit it, from his hiding-place. In vain was 
the fish tempted by worms dropped into the water; and walking 
sticks poked into the furthest recesses of the structure built ronnd 
the well were equally unsuccessful in inducing him to appear before 
so learned an audience. The non-appearance of the fish is said to 
be an evil omen. , 


Llanrug Inscribed Stone.t—In the Pantavon grounds is an inte- 
resting stone with an inscription in Roman capitals of a debased 
form. The portion remaining of the inscription reads thus :— 


IMP 
QTRO 
DECIO 
IGAL 
FI 
This stone was removed about sixty years ago from Dinas Din- 
orwig. 


SATURDAY, JULY 21st. 


Route.—Members assembled in the Castle Square at 9.30 a.m., 
and proceeded on foot to inspect Llanbeblig Church, the site of 
Segontium and Carnarvon Castle. 


Llanbeblig Church.’ —T'he building is now in course of restoration. 


1 Prof. C. C. Babington in Arch. Camb., 3rd Ser., vol. vii, p. 240. 
2 Arch, Camb., 4th Ser., vol. viii, p. 337. 3 Jbid., 3rd Ser., vol. vi, p. 239. 
4 Westwood's Lapidarium Wallie, p. 173, and pl. 79. 
5 Harold Hughes in Arch. Camb., 5th Ser., vol. xi, p. 85. 
5TH SER., VOL. Xil, 14 
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The archeologists were received by the Vicar, the Rev. J.W. Wynne 
Jones, M.A., who had travelled all night in order to be present. 
Mr. Harold Hughes, A.R.I.B.A., explained the architectural fea- 
tures of the church. Special attention was called to the roof, which 
is the only one of the kind _in North Wales, with the excep- 
tion of that of Clynnog Church. It had been proposed to open a 
grave underneath the window in the south transept, in the pre- 
sence of the visitors. Archdeacon Thomas, however, acting as 
spokesman, declared tbat the operation did not come within the 
province of the society’s work, and the task was not proceeded with 
at tne time. We understand it was continued, under the direction 
of the vicar and a number of local antiquaries, after the visitors 
had left. Mr. R. G. Thomas, of Menai Bridge, the architect for 
the restoration, said a few words respecting the manner in which the 
alterations had been carried out. 

In Llanbeblig Church we find architecture of every period, from 
the fourteenth century to the end of the nineteenth, though pro- 
bably some of the walls occupy the positions, or are on the founda- 
tions of, an earlier structure. 

The south transept and chancel have a fourteenth-century plinth, 
and the south wall of the transept contains a fine cinque-foiled tomb 
with an ogee arch, and a trefoiled piscina of this period. 

The Vaynol Chapel, to the north of the chancel, contains a well- 
proportioned traceried window of the same century, which shows 
signs of having been rebuilt in this position. It is similar in. 
character to some windows in Beaumaris Church. 

The larger proportion of wrought stone-work in the church 
belongs to the fifteenth century. A north doorway to the nave 
is of early fifteenth-century character. The other works showing 
characteristics of the same period are: the fine five-light traceried 
window of the south transept, the two-light square-headed eastern 
window in the south wall of the nave, and the credence table in 
the south wall of the chancel. 

The roof of the nave and about half the roof of the north 
transept may be assigned to the late fifteenth or early sixteenth 
centuries. 

The northern wooden porch is of sixteenth-century workmanship. 
To the end of this century belongs the Vaynol Chapel, containing 
a fine tomb, with recumbent effigies, and bearing the following 
inscription :— 

‘HERE LIETH THE BODY OF WILL... ESQVIRE THE SOE 
OF s* WILL GRV’ KNIGHT WHO DIED THE LAST OF 
NOVER 1587 AND MARGRET HIS WIF DAVGHTER 
TO IOHN WYN AP MREDD ESQ AND DID 
BVILD THIS TOME 1593.” 


The tower, from the second stage upwards, is of late sixteenth 
or early seventeenth-century work, and is terminated with a curious 
battlement of a more recent date. 
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The roof to the south transept belongs to the seventeenth 
century. 

A diminutive sepulchral effigy,! a sepulchral brass in the south 
wall of the chancel, and a floriated cross sepulchral slab, are worthy 
of notice. 

Llanbeblig is said to be dedicated to St. Peblig, or Publicius, son 
of Macsen Wledig, and his wife Helen, daughter of Eudaf, Duke of 
Cornwall. 


Segontium.?—The church having been duly inspected, Sir 
Llewelyn Turner assumed the leadership, and conducted the ex- 
plorers to the ruins of the old Roman station of Segontium. The 
only portion of the fortification remaining is the wall which encloses 
the Vicarage garden on the south and the west sides. This is sup- 
posed to have been the outer fortification wall of the town, which 
extended eastwards and northwards, covering an area of about six 
acres. The facing stones in some places have been removed, having 
been utilised, according to local tradition, to build the Castle. Had 
the mortar not been so good probably the whole of these old walls 
would have been removed, and found their lodgment in the Castle 
walls. A series of round holes gave rise to considerable theorising 
and speculation. These holes, which are 2 ins. or so in diameter, 
occur at regular intervals at a certain height, and pierce the wall 
right through. Sir Llewelyn Turner suggested that they were for the 
insertion of scaffold-poles ; but if so, why should they run from one 
side of the wall to the other? Others were of opinion that they were 
water-conduits, to which theory the fatal objection was their number 
and their size. There was yet another hypothesis, namely, that 
Roman fortresses were built somewhat after the manner of Norman 
castles, timber being placed in the walls at intervals. This idea was 
declared to be exceedingly improbable. 

Discoveries were made here in 1845, during the progress of the 
excavations for the foundations of the Vicarage, of the remains of a 
Roman hypocaust, a stone well, and an inscribed stone of the Empe- 
ror L. Septimus Severus (a.p. 193-211), near the Beddgelert Road. 
Very little now remains to be seen of this once important and exten- 
sive Roman station. In addition to the above-mentioned wall, there 
are remains of Roman wall to be seen on the adjoining farm, ‘‘ Cae- 
mawr”, supposed to be the site of the Pretorium. Segontium was 
founded by Ostorius Scapula, a.p. 50, during the reign of Claudius. 
It was visited by Antoninus, a.D. 63. 


Carnarvon Castle and Town Walls.’—The Castle and town walls 


1 Mr. Harry Sheraton has described this effigy in the Journal of the British 
Archeological Association (New Series, vol. i, p. 23) as being a figure of St. Peb- 
lig, the nephew of Constantine, This is, indeed, archeology pour rire, with 
a vengeance, and it is hardly conceivable that a Society of any standing 
should publish such unadulterated balderdash.—Ep. 

2 Arch. Camb., Ist Ser., vol. i, pp. 75, 177, 284; 2nd Ser., vol. iv, p. 72. 

8 Arch, Camb., 2nd Ser., vol. iii, p. 361, 
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were perambulated, under the direction of Sir Llewelyn Turner, 
starting from the Yacht Club House, which was the original west 
gate of the town, passing northward and eastward by St. Mary’s 
Church and the Guildhall to the north-east angle of the Castle,— 
where, in the excavated portion of the moat, was shown the com- 
mencement of the Castle at that end,—thence round the Slate Quay 
and the Eagle Tower to the point of that building opposite the Chief 
Constable’s office, where he showed that the Castle was commenced 
there; the portion near the upper end of Castle ditch (including 
the grand entrance) being erected last, the outer circuit naturally 
being the first. : 

After perambulating the main parts of the building and showing 
by the evidence of the building itself that the upper storey of the 
Eagle Tower had been erected over a previously roofed storey, Sir 
Llewelyn Turner read a portion of a paper previously delivered by 
him at Chester, in 1886, to a meeting of the Royal Archmologi- 
cal Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. The 200 members then 
present included Lord Percy, the President; Mr. R. S. Ferguson, 
Chancellor of Carlisle ; and his brother ; Mr. Pullen, architect; Mr. 
Bayliss, Q.C., Judge of the Court of Passage, Liverpool ; the Secre- 
tary of the Chester Archeological Society; Canon Morris; Mr. 
Hellier Gosselin, Secretary of the Archwological Institute; and a 
good number of other eminent archmologists, not one of whom 
expressed a doubt as to the completeness of the description of the 
first parts built, and the reply to the objections to the traditions as 
to the birth of Edward If in the Castle. : 

Although we are unable to accept as fully proven all the conclu- 
sions arrived at by Sir Llewelyn Turner, his paper contains so 
many fresh and interesting facts relating to the great Edwardian 
Castle under his charge, that we think it desirable to give the fol- 
lowing resumé of the paper in question :— 


As the paper I am about to read is in direct contradiction of much 
that has of late years been written and accepted without inquiry, I 
think that it can hardly be wrong on my part to assign the justifica- 
tion I feel for contradicting or setting right the mistakes of other 
inquirers who have not had the same opportunity that I have of 
verifying their researches. We are very much indebted to the late 
Mr. Hartshorne for his industrious researches in the Record Office, 
but while according to him all the honour justly his due for these 
examinations, truth requires me to show that the deductions he 
has drawn are fallacious, and such as I feel certain he would have 
corrected had he possessed the local knowledge which I claim to 
have. My justification for claiming a clearer light on the subject 
I conceive to be this: While the public records that Mr. Harts- 
horne found and quoted have been equally accessible to me as to 
him, my searches have been much more prolonged. I have also 
gone through a large number of records, bills, and materials now in 
my possession. Born within two miles of that Castle, and still 
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occupying the same dwelling, I have had a lifetime’s acquaintance 
with it, and for many years have been engaged in gradually digging 
it out and repairing it, clearing out thousands of tons of rubbish 
from its interior and exterior. As the chairman for 33 years of the 
authority having jurisdiction over 17 miles of coasts, I have had to 
do with the planning and erection of large contiguous works, and 
have carefully gone into the question of time and labour necessary 
for the erection of some of the wonderful structures of the great 
port of Liverpool, while, as to matters of evidence, I have had the 
opportunity of consulting some of the keenest analytical minds. 
At page 237 of the Archeological Journal, vol. vii, will be found 
Mr. Hartshorne’s paper, valuable I submit where he recites records, 
unreliable in other respects, because founded on entirely erroneous 
deductions. The first error, as I submit it to be, consists in the 
statement that immediately after the execution of Prince David in 
1283, Edward I “ began” the erection of fortresses, and within six 
weeks afterwards commenced building the Castle of Carnarvon. 
This statement is the foundation of the many mistakes that natu- 
rally follow. The King had in 1277 obtained a strong hold of the 
Principality, having the Castles of Hawarden, Deganwy, Flint, and 
Rhuddlan, where he and his Queen lived during the tenth and 
eleventh years of his reign. He had the Castle of Aberystwyth in 
Cardigan Bay, and later that of Criccieth, twenty miles beyond 
Carnarvon, and many other strongholds, including Ruthin, to which 
the King and Queen freely posted during those two years of his reign. 
Therefore the assertion that he “began to take” these steps for secur- 
ing the country after the execution of the last Prince is as erroneous 
as it is contrary to what would naturally be expected from the known 
energy of the great monarch to whom we are indebted for these 
and other grand medisval monuments in Wales. The King never 
waited for the destruction of anybody, but went straight ahead to 
annex the country as rapidly as he could. Mr. Hartshorne has, | 
submit, fallen into error by treating the first record he has found as 
to the erection of Carnarvon Castle as being the first that existed. 
Were time no object I could bring evidence showing this to be a 
mistake. Suffice it to say that so far, little, if anything at all, has been 
found as to the erection of Beaumaris Castle, and although I have a 
large quantity of the bills relating to the erection of Carnarvon Castle, 
and far more than fell to the bag of Mr. Hartshorne, those I possess 
fall immeasurably short of the whole account of the erection of this 
great fortress. The town walls and Castle of Carnarvon are the 
work of this great King, and to that town he promised a charter in 
the eleventh year of his reign. Now, the eleventh year of the reign 
commenced on the 16th of March 1282, and ended on the 15th of 
November 1283, so that the charter was granted in the eleventh 
year, and confirmed in the twelfth, somewhere in the year 1282 or 
1283. Mr. Hartshorne’s paper says that there is now no means of 
ascertaining which portion of the building was first commenced. 
It then goes on to discredit the tradition that the Castle was built 
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in a year. Now I presume none but a believer in witchcraft would 
assert that all we now see and admire was the work of one year; 
but with all deference to those who readily ridicule the accepted 
tradition of the people, I unhesitatingly assert that the ridicule 
should fall upon those who without inquiry condemn what upon 
every ground I assert tobe true. The mass of bills relating to this 
Castle inform us, within two or three years, of the time it took to 
build. But that a sufficient portion to shelter a garrison was 
erected within a year I have no more doubt than I have of my own 
existence, and I can only regard with simple amazement any other 
view of the tradition. To suppose that the energetic King Edward 
would not put up enough of his chief strongholds within a year to 
contain a garrison, is to roh him of that prestige to which he is so 
. much entitled. Pennant, the historian, gives as his authority for 
stating the Castle was erected in a year two manuscripts which he 
says were in. the possession of Sir J. Sebright and Sir Roger 
Mostyn of Gloddaeth. Mr. Hartshorne, after stating on page 1 of 
his paper that there is now no means of ascertaining which por- 
tion of the Castle was first commenced, states further on that 
the Castle was commenced at the north-east corner, and gradu- 
ally went to the south-west, where a sharp curve indicates the 
beginning of fresh operations. This would have taken the wall 
across the court-yard. “The south-west’ is a distinct error of 
description. The wall described as the first portion erected is 
clearly the last, and so far from the geological character of the 
stone, as asserted, proving anything of the kind, the only proof it 
affords is distinctly to the contrary. The paper informs us that 
certain stone used in the Eagle Tower is of the size and geological 
character of stone agreed to be supplied by one Walter de Kank, 
the agreement being without date. I happen to be trustee of a 
property at Moelydon, where the quarry is, and to have lived 
all my life within two miles and a half of it, and my excellent 
mason in the Castle, an Anglesey man, who knows all the quarries 
whence the stone of the Castle came, can confirm the fact that none 
of the Eagle Tower stone came from Moelydon, but from the 
quarries on Lord Anglesey’s property, much lower down. So far 
from the covering stones in the Eagle Tower, as alleged in the 
paper, corresponding in the size and number with the agreement 
with Walter de Kank, there is not a covering stone in the castle 
thatdoes. The stones were clearly for a different purpose, as I can 
demonstrate, ¢.e., corbels. . This mistake arose through Mr. Harts- 
horne’s measuring the covering stones of the corridors, as if they 
rested on the corbel-tables only, whereas they rest beyond, on the 
walls themselves. It is much to be regretted that Mr. Hartshorne, 
during his short visit to Carnarvon, should have been grossly mis- 
led by persons evidently ignorant of the locality. For the purpose 
of identifying this quarry, we are told that it is the place where the 
tides coming over Carnarvon bar and by Beaumaris meet; the fact 
actually being that this meeting of the waters is at a point near 
Beaumaris, some seven or eight miles further down the straits than 
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the point named by Mr. Hartshorne. The wise informant, who- 
ever he may have been, then performs a miracle, for he tells us, 


through Mr. Hartshorne, “that the ring bolts to which Edward I - 


fastened his bridge of boats, at the point in question, are still to be 
seen on the Carnarvonshire side, about two yards under water at 
low waier, which is considered a proof of the water of the Menai 
having risen about six feet since Edward built his bridge.” 
I can only say that as chairman for thirty-three years of the 
authority which exercises jurisdiction over these waters, and a 
member of that authority for thirty-seven years, I am quite unaware 
of these rings, or this modern miracle of the permanent rising of the 
sea, which would, of course, have to be general on the whole Irish 
Channel or Sea, and as an old sailor, 1 simply state that no bridge 
of boats could be held by mere rings, put in rocks at such a place 
exposed to such a wind and tide. To return to the Castle, I have 
no doubt whatever that the outer circuit of wall was completed with 
a portion of the town wall, up to a low elevation, in the first year 
of possession, and that the King’s ships effectually guarded the 
remaining portion. Mr. Hartshorne laboured under the disadvan- 
tage during his brief stay at Carnarvon of seeing it as it then was, 
and not knowing how much of the sea had been embanked to the 
north and north-east, as well as tothe south-west of the town. Had 
the King éreeted the Castle wall next the town as described, he 
would have been simply building a useless inner wall, with the 
kitchens and other entirely defenceless places exposed to incursion. 
He was wiser than to do that, and any military man will see at a 
glance that he had but to build the outer circuit of walling of the 
Castle, and a very little of the town wall, to a low elevation, as far 
as the east gate, now the Guildhall, to secure the land side, and 
his ships did the rest. The ships could be nearly up to the outside 
of the Guildhall, to which the promenade extended up to 150 years 
ago, at all events. 1 never doubted the fact that sailors did import- 
ant service in this way, and I find the bills of the Exchequer Office 
297, Miscellanea, No. 16-7, Edward I, “ Stipends of mariners in the 
fortification of Carnarvon and Criccieth in the eleventh year, that 
is the year preceding the birth of Edward II, paid by Hugh de 
Leomunton, £40 10s. 73d.” This, multiplied by 25 as the difference 
of the value of. the period, makes a sum of over a thousand pounds 
wages to sailors, in the year preceding the birth. 

‘I now come to the tradition that the second Edward was born in 
Carnarvon Castle, and unless I am totally incapable of comprehend- 
ing evidence, I say, after due comparison of tradition with the 
architectural features of the Castle, and the public records, that 
there is not a particle of evidence to the contrary. It seems to me 
in itself a matter of little moment where so wretched a contrast to 
his great father was born, but when it comes toa matter of evidence, 
it would be, I conceive, a dereliction, and a most gross dereliction, 
of duty on my part were I, with ample means at my disposal to 
demolish what is called evidence, to acquiesce in it. Pray believe 
me, Iam only giving a brief outline of my reasons for it. 
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Mr. Hartshorne tells us that when the King himself visited 
the place in the twelfth year of his reign, and entered Car- 
narvon for the first time on the first day of April 1284, the accom- 
modation it afforded for himself and queen, about to give birth to 
the Prince of Wales, must have been ill-suited. Now, the lst of 
April is naturally a day for falling into error. To suppose that 
the King would bring his Queen for her confinement to a place he 
had not seen,before, and to the accommodation of a Welsh town of 
that day, is to do violence to one’s common-sense. 

The Liberate: Roll, 10 Edward I, 1281-2, shows that the King 
was constantly in Wales at that time, and so far from his entering 
Carnarvon for the first time on the lst April 1284, I find a docu- 
ment relating to Corfe Castle on the 15th July 1283, witnessed by 
the King at Carnarvon, and another on the 20th witnessed by the 
King at Karnarvon, all ancient documents containing this 
various spelling. The Rhuddlan Roll for the tenth and eleventh 
years of the King’s reign show that Queen Eleanor visited Carnar- 
von in one of those years. I fancy she came by sea from Rhuddlan, as 
the only entries I yet have found are a payment to a man for bringing 
something for her use at Karnarvon, and another entry for taking 
back her wardrobe robes, the latter term embracing what we under 
stand now when we talk of a lady’s robes, as contra-distinguished 
from accounts which embrace many other matters under the term 
“‘ wardrobe”. 

The late Sir Francis Palgrave, to whom all antiquaries are so much 
indebted for his compilation of the military writs of this interesting 
period, during a visit to Carnarvon a great many yearsago, at once 
detected that the Eagle Tower had been built at two different 
dates; the lower portion, including the rooms shown as those of 
the Queen’s, together with the small bedchamber, no doubt by the 
First Edward, and the upper by the Second. I have arranged with 
John Jones, my mason, one of the small family of the Jones’s of 
Wales, that everything shall be ready for to-morrow to open the 
base of the original chimney-top, with part of the lead flashing 
remaining, and while I have no hope of convincing a few people 
who have unceremoniously served up hashes of their own from 
Mr. Hartshorne’s joints, and so committed themselves to opinions 
—one man says he “opines” this and “opines” that, whereas his 
opinions are nothing but stolen goods—I have no doubt that every 
candid person capable of discriminating between true and false 
evidence, will see that the First Edward built the lower part of the 
Eagle Tower, and Second the upper. 

[ now come to the document, the discovery of which by Mr. 
Hartshorne led to two initial errors. The document I also found 
in the Record Office, the translation of which is as follows :— 


“Huchequer, Miscellanea Treasury of Receipt. 

Indenture No. 2. No. 8.235. 
“This indenture, made between Roger de Mortimer, Lord of 
Chirk, Justice of Wales, and Edmund de Dynyetven, Chamberlain 
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of our Lord the King, in the parts of North Wales, witnesseth that 
the lead and tin of the King found in the King’s castles in the 
same parts of North Wales, received of Lord William le Duyan, his 
predecessor, Chamberlain there, and also purchased by the same 
Edmund, whilst he occupied the office of Chamberlain, from the 
Ist day of May in the tenth year of the reign of King Edward that 
now is, to the 24th day of June in the twelfth year of the same 
reign, by the particulars and terms by a certain account thereof 
made in the presence of William de Shaldeford, Comptroller there 
for the King, in the name of the Justice and of Master Henry de 
Ellirton, master of the works of the King there, between the said 
Edmund and the clerks of the works of the King in the said Castle 
by turns, namely, William Meverel and William de Lye, and by the 
view and testimony of Hugh de Eglynton, under-constable, and 
Henry the plumber, surveyors of all the expenses incurred there 
within the time above said by the said Justice thereto deputed and 
sworn, the same Edmund expended in the works of the Castle of 
Carnarvon, of the aforesaid lead and tin, namely, in the covering of 
the Eagle Tower, newly done and covered, and of divers other towers, 
and also in the repair and mending of divers gutters, and in making 
great leaden troughs for salting the meat in the King’s store there, 
and putting therein meat, salt, and honey, as in the same particu- 
lars and account is more fully contained and specified, 10 carratis, 
as the said surveyors acknowledged and swore to before the afore- 
said Justice and Comptroller as having been faithfully expended 
and used up in the works aforesaid during the said time. And of 
tin 63lbs.......... 

‘In witness whereof the aforesaid Justice affixed his seal to the 
part of this Indenture remaining in the hands of the aforesaid 
Chamberlain, and to the other parts of the same Indenture remain- 
ing in the hands of the said Justice, the said Chamberlain affixed 
his seal. 

“Given at Beaumaris in the morrow of St. Marcus the Evan- 
gelist (April 26th), in the 12th year of the reign of the King afore- 
said.” 


I have consulted many learned men on the subject, and one very 
learned Judge, who spent many hours with me in the Castle (accus- 
tomed, as the Judges of the land are, to weigh evidence), said he 
would not hang a dog on the evidence offered in disproof of the 
tradition. A very learned friend of mine, of ripe age, accustomed 
from his youth to translate ancient records, gives me the following 
opinion upon it, which, as far as the belief that the roof only is 
meant by the “de novo”, corresponds exactly with the opinion I 
received some years ago from the learned Chancellor of this diocese. 
My venerable friend, the late Mr. William Beaumont, of Orford 
Hall, Warrington, just referred to, expresses himself as follows :— 
“As I read the Latin original, the sentence on which you ask my 
opinion, ‘In co-opertura turris aquile de novo facte et co-operti’, 
which, whatever ‘et’ may mean, is not strictly Latin. If the ‘e’ at 
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the end of ‘ facte’ is meant for a diphthong, the tower itself may be 
intended to be referred to, ‘ turris’ as well as ‘co-opertura’ being of 
the feminine gender. I do not, however, think that the tower is 
meant to be referred to, because ‘co-opertura’, the covering ‘de 
novo’, probably with lead instead of some former temporary cover- 
ing of tin or other material, had been used before. To have made 
the sentence plainer, the words ‘facte et co-operti’ should have 
been written ‘ facts et co-operte:’; in which case there had been no 
room left for doubt. When we find the doubts and difficulties daily 
experienced in the interpretation of agreements and documents of 
all sorts, about all Acts of Parliaments, who can take upon himself 
to assert that this ‘in co-opertura turris aquile de novo facte et co- 
operti’ means that the Eagle Tower was rebuilt, when all architec- 
tural deductions prove that it has been built and raised upun P” 

The reply will show that Mr. Beaumont was ignorant of the 
object of the inquiry, but was of opinion that it had merely refer- 
ence to a new roof and floor placed where the old roof had been. 

The paper under discussion says that all soldiers would have 
had to pass through the Queen’s bedroom to the rampart of the 
wall on the town side. That wall was erected, except the lower 
part in the moat, by King Edward II, and I will show you that 
when he built it he closed up a window, and cut a door to the ram- 
parts, as shown on the photograph I have in my hand. 

Having myself opened the moat, I have been able to verify the 
Welsh traditions as to Madoc’s rising, that during a fair held across 
the harbour, the Welsh, at low water, penetrated the moat below 
the Eagle Tower, where I will to-morrow show you the broken wall 
and the temporary substitute for it. You will see the damaged 
wall, where tradition accurately stated the insurgents got into the 
Castle, and where it was repaired and raised afterwards, when a 
large body of masons was sent from England for the purpose. The 
damage done to this great building was not great, thanks to its 
enormous strength. 

Some persons totally unacquainted with building operations have 
ventured to assert that there was no time to get any portion of the 
Castle ready in time for the Queen’s accouchement. Now I reply 
to this with the brevity required, for want of time here, that being 
the author of the large quays erected of late years in the immediate 
vicinity, also of the restoration of the West Gate of the town (which 
I converted into a Yacht Club-house), the restorer of the large 
tower adjoining the Eagle Tower, and of the repairs of the Castle, 
I feel that I need no apology for declining to be led by such opi- 
nions. I repeat that no doubt exists in my mind that we have not 
got hold of the date of commencement of the building. I have 
many records to “our works in Wales”, without these stating 
where. To payment of spies in Carnarvonshire, employed during 
many years preceding the erection of the Castle. The household 
account of the second Welsh war gives an account of wines sent in 
great quantity to Carnarvon. In the eleventh year of the reign, i.e., 
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between November 16th, 1282, and November 15th, 1283, wines 
and stores were received in large quantities. At the Feast of the 
Apostles Simon and Jude, October 28th, 1283, thirty-six casks of 
old wine were received at Carnarvon, and the following Christmas 
thirty-six casks of new wine and thirty-two casks of new wine, and 
fifty-one casks were received from the different merchants named in 
the accounts. Also, from the Feast of the Nativity of St. John, in 
the eleventh year (which was the 24th of June), up to the Feast of 
St. Peter-ad-Vincula in the twelfth year, three hundred and sixty 
casks were sent to Carnarvon. Later on, one hundred and ninety- 
one casks to the King’s army at Carnarvon and Bangor; and 
records give the price sold in taverns as well as in casks; and all 
this in the two years preceding the birth of the Prince. 

An important proof that the King was in possession of Carnarvon 
and the district long before the date assigned by Mr. Hartshorne will 
be found in the Exchequer Record Military Service, Wales, in the 
roll of wages of knights and esquires in the Welsh war for the 
tenth and eleventh years, that is, from November 16th, 1282, to 
November 15th, 1283. In the eleventh year, Thomas de Mayden- 
bach and his clerk, being in the fortifications of Carnarvon, receiv- 
ing by day 2s., and others in the fortifications. Note the word 
“ fortifications” is used up to Christmas, 1283, that is, the Christ- 
mas preceding the confinement of the Queen, up to which time he 
is merely alluded to as receiving wages amongst the knights, 
esquires, and men of various grades. Then in the twelfth year he 
becomes constable of the Castle, a Castle which, according to the 
evidence I am rebutiing, did not exist. 

His recorded appointment as constable amongst the list of con- 
stables is given as the 12th of October 1284, but it is clear that he 
was virtually appointed the day next after the arrival of the King 
and Queen, prior to the birth of Edward II on the 25th, as he was 
paid as “Thomas de Maydenbach, constable of Carnarvon”, from 
the second day of April up to the 22nd June. The first constable 
was appointed on the 2nd of April, but was not—so to speak— 
gazetted until the following October. From that time, the con- 
stables have been regularly appointed up to the present day. The 
large sum of £809 3s. lld. (equivalent to over £20,000 of our 
money) was paid in wages to soldiers, cross-bowmen, archers and 
lancers, in the fortifications of Carnarvon and Criccieth in the 
eleventh year, that is, the year before the birth of Edward II, and 
£120 19s. 8d., equivalent to £2,500 of our money now, for wages 
iu the fortifications of the Castle of Carnarvon in the twelfth year, 
1.e., between November 16th, 1283, and November 15th, 1284. I 
have no time here to notice great errors of Mr. Hartshorne’s paper 
as to the erection of the town walls, which in one place are spoken 
of as being erected in a particular year, whereas they occupied 
several, as he himself shows. A word now as to the smallness of 
the room. I cannot conceive of any antiquary attaching the 
smallest importance to this. The Queen faithfully followed her 
husband in his wars, lived in tents, encountering all sorts of dis- 
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comfort. The Rhuddlan Roll gives an account of the lime to 
plaster her chamber when she was there, the full account of the 
purchase of turves and shingles, broken casks, etc., for tempo- 
rarily covering the hall and different buildings. Therefore, the 
apartment in the Eagle Tower, hung, as it probably was, with 
tapestry, would be a very good one for a building not a quarter of 
which was complete! It contained a fireplace, and closely adjoins 
a very large apartment, which contained an opening to an ora- 
tory for the confession, no doubt, of the Queen. Pennant says 
that here, that is, in the small room of the Eagle Tower, “sur- 
rounded with tapestry, and made as comfortable as circumstances 
would permit”, was born Edward of Carnarvon. I hardly feel 
called upon to notice the opinions of those who, without knowing 
when the castle was really commenced, and without any of that 
experience of large buildings which I have had, tell us that there 
was no time to have erected sufficient sheltering for the Queen. Up 
to the elevation first erected there was plenty, and I feel little doubt 
that had the cartloads of lost records so unfortunately left at Car- 
narvon been forthcoming, we should find that the preparations for 
erecting this castle were going on for a long previous time in 
Anglesey, whence large quantities of this stone came, and I have 
the record of the King’s ships continually going with men to Angle- 
sey in the tenth and eleventh years from Rhuddlan, and there was 
plenty of hewn stone ready at Segontium, which tradition says was 
also used, and this old town of Segontium is called in the bills 
I have found in the Record Office, ‘‘the Quarry at the end of the 
Town”. It isthe fashion erroneously to assume that we are more in 
advance of our ancestors than we are in the erection of great works. 
If so, where is the modern building that surpasses Carnarvon Castle ? 
Eminent engineers tell us that as able engineers were to be found in 
former days as now, and that many greater works were executed 
prior to the Christian era than now. 

In 1377, about ninety years after the erection of Carnarvon 
Castle, the great bridge of Adda, with a span of 287 feet and a 
height of 68, was built in Italy, and the largest modern stone bridge 
erected (one in America) is only 215 feet span, or 22 feet less than 
the one which preceded it by 500 years. Herodotus gives us an 
account of works of such magnitude in his day that people dis- 
believed his statement until it was tested by careful examination 
about four years ago. 

So much for ancient work. Now, here is an ordinary proceeding 
in Liverpool—a block of warehouses at Bootle, 372 feet long, 110 
feet wide or deep, with no less than eleven blocks of buildings all 
this depth, each seven stories high, each storey with 12 feet head- 
room under the beams, the walls being 90 feet high, containing 242 
windows, each set in an arch. The building was commenced in 
September, 1882, was finished and occupied on the 1st September, 
1883. Compared with the first portion of Carnarvon Castle, which 
is that clearly alluded to in the tradition that it was built in a 
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year, this Liverpool work is simply gigantic, inasmuch as an outer 
wall to a low elevation, together with the first floor of the Eagle 
Tower, and that of the Queen’s Gate, was nearly all that was done; 
enough, in short, to hold a sufficient garrison ; and when we reflect 
on the smallness of the numbers of the garrison in it, we seek and 
find a reason in the utter absence of implements in a pastoral 
country to attack fortifications, and in the entire possession of the 
King of the sea by means of his ships. 

Whilst Chairman, for some years, of H.M. prison for Anglesey 
and Carnarvon, I made an interesting discovery, close to the 
Castle, of a very large sewer, the bills for which I found years 
ago in the Record Office in Chancery Lane. I also found the 
base of a very small tower in the prison of similar date to the 
Castle. This fine sewer explained a great difficulty I previously 
had as to the well of the castle, which this drain saves from 
pollution. I have lately dug out exactly what I expected to find, 
viz., the temporary wall of the town side outside the moat, which 
preceded that erroneously ascribed by Mr. Hartshorne as the first 
part erected. 

I have shown you that the Castle had a constable in the twelfth 
year of the reign of the First Edward, therefore it is idle to assert 
that the inner wall, erected years after, is the first building, as in 
that case there was no castle of which to be constable of. One 
word as to the position of the Eagle Tower. It was infinitely the 
more likely place, and the only likely place, for the Queen’s confine- 
ment. The towers of the town walls were not built; I have the 
bills of later date. The whole length of the fortifications would 
have to be fought and taken before an enemy got to the Eagle 
Tower, which was really the keep; and, if the upper or east end was 
taken, the Queen could have been shipped afloat at once, as my 
predecessors in the harbour trust had not injured the navigation by 
building a wall grandiloquently call the Victoria Pier 50 years ago 
across the tide, an excrescence which I have now in large part 
removed, not without some obloquy from grumblers. 

The late Mr. Burt, of the Record Office, from whom I received 
valuable aid, drew my special attention to the ornamentation of the 
Eagle Tower, which was handsomely ornamented all over with 
figures, the rest of the Castle being ornamented only with finials, 
and he contended that some special reason existed for this, and 
suggested it to be directly the result of the King, who was born in 
it, decorating that particular part. To prove that it was erected 
temp. Edward II, Mr. Hartshorne has laid down that the ornaments 
are the bacinet and jupon temp. Edward II. 

That the upper storey and the turrets were erected temp. Edward 
II is perfectly clear, but the ornaments are not as he says, confined 
to those particular ornaments, but are as varied as if in this day a 
castle were ornamented with a crown, the Queen’s head with her 
crown, helmets, etc. The Roman Pretorian guard will be found 
there, three eagles, and numerous other devices. 
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What I have stated is a mere outline of the result of research 
extending over several years. I have had the misfortune to lose 
one important chapter of my intended work by an accident which 
will make it necessary to re-examine many records, fortunately not 
those I have quoted, and re-write the chapter, which causes me 
further delay :; but when I tell those who have blamed me for delay 
that I was most anxious to dig out the further portion of the moat 
recently opened, which has afforded me invaluable information, you 
will see that there was reason for the delay. 








Reviews and Motices of Books. 


Tue Marcues or Wates. By Cuartes G. Harper. London: 
Chapman and Hall, 1894. 8vo., pp. 368, with 114 Illustrations, 
chiefly from Sketches by the Author. 


WE gather from some remarks in the “ Dedication” of this work 
that Mr. Harper does not expect to get fair play from his critics. 
He says, “I read reviews, and see how commonly the art of criticism 
is mistaken, rather as the opportunity for fault-finding than the 
exercise of due appreciation. I see the extraordinary fallacy 
trumpeted about that an artist can have no proper sense of lan- 
guage, nor a literary man that of form or colour; so it seems a 
sure thing that, in one or two of the two media in which I work, 
this book will be judged of lacking properly workmanlike qualities.” 
Mr. Harper would have done well to remember the late Dr. Jowett’s 
advice to an undergraduate whom he was instructing in worldly wis- 
dom, “‘ Never repent, never explain, never apologise,” for, by his ex- 
planation he has given the critic a hint as to where the weak point in 
his armour lies. The illustrations from the author’s sketches are 
undeniably good, and his evident knowledge of the requirements of 
the modern photographic processes has conduced, in no small 
measure, to the success of the reproductions. He has a keen eye 
for the beauties of nature, and dabbles occasionally in things arche- 
ological ; but whether he is at his best when posing as an artist, or 
as an antiquary, or as a master of literary style, it is not for the 
writer of an appreciation, as distinguished from a mere criticism, 
to say. 

The sketch-map of Mr. Harper’s tour on the borders of Wales 
shows that he started from Bristol, and, after crossing the Severn, 
passed successively through Chepstow, Monmouth, Leominster, 
Ludlow, Shrewsbury, Oswestry, Wrexham, and several intermediate 
places, arriving finally at Hawarden. Mr. Harper’s method of 
describing what he saw is not altogether unlike that employed by 
Mr. Bouncer, in Verdant Green, when compiling letters to his mother, 
by making copious extracts from the “ Guide Book to Oxford”, and 
interlarding them with his own remarks, the frivolity of which, it is 
needless to say, produced an inimitably humorous effect when con- 
trasted with the laboured ponderosity of the local historian. 

The letterpress of The Marches of Wales, whether it was composed 
by the aid of Murray’s “ Handbooks” or some of the numerous 
county histories or not, really does not add any new facts to the 
general stock of information, nor is the subject handled in the 
masterly way one can imagine it would have been by such a man, 
for instance, as the late Professor E. A. Freeman, who was able to 
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produce marvellous results by bringing an intimate knowledge 
special localities to bear upon the general history of the country. 
However, as a sort of illustrated guide-book, perhaps this book will 
prove useful to persons who contemplate going over the .same 
ground. Many of the antiquities, of which excellent engravings 
are given, are not so well known as they deserve to be, and might 
easily be missed by the tonrist if the author had not directed special 
attention to them. Some of the tombstones of the last century to 
be found in the old churchyards of the Marches exhibit a good deal 
of originality of design; and the same may be said of the pedestal 
of a sundial at St. Ann’s, Tintern, dated 1680. Architects in 
search of quaint suggestive bits of Renaissance sculpture might do 
worse than study some of these examples. A faint reminiscence of 
the Gothic spirit pervades much of the work in the revived classical 
style in remote districts, and prevented its becoming so utterly 
debased as elsewhere. A gvod illustration is given of Lady Pro- 
bert’s Sundial at Trelleck, which was referred to some time back in 
a review of Mrs. Gatty’s “ Book of Sundials”, in the Arch. Uamb. 

Many of the views are very successful from an artistic standpoint, 
more especially those of Pembridge, Grosmont, and White Castles. 
If Mr. Harper had spent more of his time in the remote villages 
and less in such well-known places as Chepstow, Monmouth, 
Shrewsbury, etc., and sketched more and talked less, especially 
about history, we should have liked his book all the better. 





@bttuary. 


Tue Standard contains a memorial notice of the late Tuomas 
Jones, Esquire, of Llanerchrugog Hall and the Eglwyseg Manor 
House, Denbighshire, who was for many years a member of 
the Cambrian Archeological Society, and contributed several very 
interesting papers to its Journal, among which may be noted one 
giving a description and some portion of the pedigree of Colonel 
Jones the Regicide, a claim of exemption from certain taxes on 
Crown lands made by John Jones in the time of the Commonwealth, 
and containing his pedigree up to Dyvnwal Moelmud, and a charter 
from Cromwell to Colonel Jones, “now Lord Jones,” of very large 
possessions in Ireland. It will be remembered that the Protector 
constituted a House of Peers, the sole vestige of which remains in 
the title of the Earl of Carlisle ; but Colonel Jones, who was one of 
that. body, was executed for treason after the Restoration, bearing 
his cruel and ignominious death with great fortitude. Colonel 
Jones, who was of good family, descending from Cadwgan ab 
Bleddyn of Nannau, but of a small estate in North Wales had, 
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married the sister of Oliver Cromwell, Jane, widow of Roger Whet- 
stone, an officer in the Parliamentary army. Mr. Jones’ connection 
with Colonel Jones, however, was through his mother, a Morrall of 
Kilhendre, where the regicide colonel was taken prisoner, and so he 
was descended from the ancient Shropshire family of Edwards of 
Kilhendre, which was related by marriage to the colonel. There 
were few men of better endowments than'the late Mr. Jones. Ofa 
tall and striking figure, he possessed intellectual powers of unusual 
breadth and subtlety, united to a marvellous memory, which he 
frequently displayed in repeating five or six lines of old Welsh 
genealogies without an error in order, names, or dates. Passion- 
ately devoted to genealogy, he claimed descent from the “ patrician 
House of Chilton”, an ancient Welsh and Shropshire family 
descended from the First Royal Tribe, into whose history and 
descent he entered with all the ardour of a Welshman and critical 
acumen of a lawyer. Up to within a short time of his death he was 
engaged with the present representative of that family in critically 
examining the pedigree, and observed, placing his hand upon the 
copy which had been brought to him, “ We can safely say that this 
is the truth, so help us God,” a remark of no slight moment when 
emanating from so capable and efficient an authority. Besides his 
contributions to different journals he was the author of “ Uriel’’, a 
dramatic poem ; “‘ Midlothia Mendax,” “ Hills and Streams,” “ Red 
and Black,” “The Counterpane,”’ ‘‘Speeches unspoken,” ‘ The 
Re-burial,” “Poems by the Author of Uriel,” etc., some of the 
verses being of exquisite pathos, while the Welsh heroic spirit is 
evident in such poems as “ Owain the Valiant,” ‘The Hall,” and 
“Vortigern.” Mr. Jones married, 31st October 1864, Miss Charlotte 
Annie Raikes, eldest daughter of Henry Raikes, Esq., of Llwyn- 
egryn Hall, who died on the 15th July 1868, leaving issue an only 
child, William Henry Trevor Edwardes Jones, born 2nd October 
1865, and who died 22nd March 1870. For many years Mr. Jones 
acted as Revising Barrister for the County of Carnarvon; and in 
one of his journeys to hold a Court in that county, the horse they 
were driving bolted, and the whole party narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion. He succeeded his father in the Llanerchrugog estate, but 
purchased the manor of Eglwyseg near Llangollen, with its pic- 
turesque old manor-house hidden away among the mountains; and 
here he kept rooms where he amassed treasures of family or national 
interest, and where, in the summer months, he entertained his 
friends. For some time his health had been failing, and in a letter 
to Mr. Vaughan, the head of the Chilton family, inclosed in a vopy 
of one of his works, and dated 18th January 1894, he says, “ I think 
you have a kind of collection of my works, such as they are, and 
you may like to have, and as one of the race perhaps ought to have, 
this farther and latest and, in all probability, last item,” etc. On 
the 15th of March, in the same year, he died in the house of his 
friend Dr. Willington, near Birmingham, bequeathing his estate at 
the Eglwyseg to Mrs. Willington, who had nursed him during his 
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severe illness. He had sold the Llanerchrugog Hall estate which 
had descended to him, much encumbered, some years previously, 

Mr. Jones’ forefathers were seated at Old Swinford. John Jones 
died in 1733, leaving a son, Richard, who married Margaret, sister 
of William Higgons of Llanerchrugog, thus connecting the family 
with that estate, which had never been bought or sold. It is 
situated in the parish of Rhuabon, and formed part of the possessions 
of Cynric ab Rhiwallon. Dio of Llanerchrugog was second son of 
Davydd ab Madoc ab Davydd Goch of Havod-y-Bwch, second son 
of Gruffudd ab lorwerth Vychan of Erddig, etc., second son of 
Torwerth ab Ieuef of Liwyn On, ab Niniaf ab Cynric ab Rhiwallon. 
Richard Hughes; the first seated at Llanerchrugog who bore a 
surname, was the son of John ab Hugh ab John ab Ieuan ab Deiews 
ab Dio, and left a son, Edward Hughes of Llanerchrugog, whose 
two sons dying without issue their sister Parnal became heiress of 
the estate, which she carried to her husband, John Payne of Old 
Marton Hall, whose son, John Payne, left a daughter and heiress, 
Mary, of Llanerchrugog Hall and Old Marton Hall. She married, 
firstly, William Pennant, and, secondly, William Higgons, who 
thus became of Llanerchrugog and Old Marton, in which he was 
succeeded by his only daughter and heiress, Elizabeth Higgons, 
who lived at Llanerchrugog, and though of small body possessed 
great energy. The pillion was still preserved in this family on 
which she frequently rode with her servant John from Llaner- 
chrugog Hall to Manchester and back ; and among other interest- 
ing family relics is an exquisite piece of very fine lace, partly 
worked by her, which was presented by the late Miss Jones to 
Mrs. Vaughan of Humphreston. Miss Higgons died unmarried on 
the 19th April 1811, and bequeathed the estate to her cousin, 
William Jones, of Llanerchrugog and old Marton Hall (son of the 
above Richard Jones and Margaret Higgons). He married 
Georgiana, daughter and heiress of Thomas Wood of Godnestone, 
Kent, her mother being Rebecca, daughter of Rev. — Howley, and 
aunt of William Howley, Archbishop of Canterbury; and many 
interesting letters are preserved in the family both from this lady, 
her nephew the archbishop, and Lady Mary Grey, a daughter of 
Lord Stamford, and intimate friend. William Jones died in July 
1826, leaving issue, with three daughters, Rebecca, Charlotte, and 
Lucretia, a son, Thomas, who succeeded to the Llanerchrugog and 
Old Marton estates, and married, on the 1st August 1814, Frances 
Esther, only daughter of Charles Morrall, Esq., of Kilhendre and 
Plas Yolyn, county Salop, an ancient Shropshire family, represent- 
ing that of Edwards of Kilhendre. Thomas Jones, dying in August 
1857, left issue William Charles Hussey, who married and had 
issue, Thomas of Llanerchrugog and the Eglwyseg, the subject of 
this memoir ; Henry, who married and left issue two sons and two 
daughters ; John, who also married but has no issue, and two 
daughters. 

The late Mr. Jones, amongst other studies, mude a collection of 
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coins, which was one of the most perfect in the possession of any 
private person. He was a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for 
the county of Denbigh, and in politics belonged to the old-fashioned 
Liberal party, which seems to have become as extinct as that of 
old-fashioned Tories, but his feelings with respect to some of those 
who have got to the front in modern times is evidenced by “ Mid- 
lothia Mendax” and others of his works. We cannot but regret that 
a man of such singular intellectual power, and possessed of so vast 
a store of information, did not leave behind sume larger work upon 
the history of Wales and its Marches. 





Archaeological Motes and Queries, 


QuapraNncuLak Bett at Luanrwst.—On a visit to the Gwydr 
Chapel of Llanrwst Old Church last summer, the sexton produced 
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Iron Tongue Section of Edge Inscription on other Side of Bell 
of Bell. of Bell. in Place of Date. 


Quadrangular Bell at Llanrwst. 


the bell here illustrated. It is of brass or bronze, with iron handle 

and tongue, and is pierced at the centre of each side by a sound-hole 

under half an inch in diameter. It bears on one side the date 1665, 
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and the letters EF, and upon the other wide side the letters OFT. 
The dimensions are about 104 ins. high by about 7 ins. at base of wide 
sides. The sexton “thought it had been used to call the family to 
service, as it seemed about the same age as the chapel.” The bell 
seems of considerable interest, dated and marked as it is, and may 
seem to cast some doubt upon the age of some bells of similar shape 
to which high antiquity is attributed. The letters OTT may mean 
“ Offeiriad”, and the object be a late priest’s bell. 
Cardiff. T. H. Tuomas. 





Ancient ALTAR-CaNDLESTICK IN LLANVERRES CHURCH, DeEnsIGR- 
SHIRE.—The candlestick shown on the accompanying engraving 
was drawn by Mr. Worthington G. Smith when he visited Llanver- 
res Church some time ago. The Rector informed him that a pair 
(of which this is one) were found behind the altar during some 
alterations. 


Ancient Altar-Candlestick in Llanverres Church. 





InsckiBED Cross ar Cakew.—Our members may be interested to 
hear that the beautiful interlaced cross standing near Carew Castle 
has been modelled in gray Parian by W. H. Goss. The statu- 
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ette is to scale, 8} ins. high ; the interlacing, the key-work, and the 
inscription are carefully copied. On the front and back, unfortu- 
nately, the modeller has omitted the single line of decoration on 
the sides. As members will remember, this cross has aroused a 
good deal of interest lately, a medisval replica having been disco- 
vered on an Irish castle. I obtained my copy of the statuette from 
Mr. J. G. Evans, Tudor Square, Tenby. E. Laws. 





ANCIENT STONE-LINED GRAVES FOUND AT LLANFAETHLU IN ANGLESEY. 
—On a farm at Llanfaethlu, Anglesey, the property of Lady Reade 
of Carreglwyd, the tenant, in removing an old fence, found a num- 
ber of graves. A small piece of ground was subsequently (in Sep- 
tember 1894) cleared, pal four or five of the graves were uncovered. 


Ancient Stone-lined Graves at Llanfaethlu, Anglesey. 


They lie almost due east and west, and are very near the surface. 
They are very narrow, and generally about 6 ft. in length, though 
one was found which was only 5 ft. long. One of them is quite 
6 ft. long, 1 ft. 5 ins. wide at the head, 8 ins. wide at the foot, and 
. about 15 ins. deep. The head, foot, and sides are lined with flat 
stones, and it was also covered over with similar stones; but the 
bottom is not lined with stones. Both sides of this grave are 
straight, but some of the other graves are coffin-shaped on one or 
both sides. All the graves uncovered are similarly lined and 
covered with flatstones, and have no stones on the bottom. 
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The tenant of the farm states that a number of other graves were 
found near the spot, but that he covered them up again, and that 
in ploughing in the adjoining field, to the north-north-east of the 
fence, he had often met with large stones at no great distance from 
the surface. A wall which the tenant has built instead of the old 
fence crosses the ground in which the graves lie. 


MOON aInOSsS 
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Plan of Cell at Lilanfaethlu. 


The graves uncovered only occupy a very small space of ground ; 
but from the tenant’s statement it would appear that the graves 
extend over an area of from half an acre to an acre. 

A piece of old oak had been found in one of the graves which had 
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been covered up again; but in those uncovered by Lady Reade’s 
instructions nothing whatever was found except the soil, which 
seemed to be as hard inside as it was outside the grave ; and except 
in one of them, a large, smooth, dark-coloured stone. 

The stones used to line and cover the graves seem to have been 
brought from distances of from a quarter to half a mile, similar 
stones having been quarried in the neighbouring farms of Bryn 
Maetblu and Cae’r Bryniau. 


pee 


Sketch of Cell at Llanfaethlu. 


The name of the farm where the graves were found (Hen Shop) 
gives no indication of the site of a church or of a burial-place. The 
spot is about five furlongs eastward of Llanfaethlu Church, and 
about a mile and a half eastward of the shore of Holyhead Bay. 
Similar graves have been found in the farmyard at Cefndu Mawr, 
in the parish of Llanahyddlad, about a mile and a half to the north 
of these graves, 
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The graves uncovered are in the field numbered 406 in the 25-inch 
Ordnance Map of Anglesey, VI, 1, close to the fence separating it 
from field 469, and about 50 yards distant from the building shown 
on No. 408. The graves which have been covered up extend along 
the fence in a west-north-west direction, and the stones met with 
in ploughing were in field 469. The ground rises towards the east 
or east-south-east. 

On the farm of Bryn Maethlu, also the property of Lady Reade, 
was discovered, about September 1894, a small cell with a passage 
leading from it, similar to that at Dindryfol, Anglesey, described in 
the Journal, 4th Series, vol. ii (1871), p. 308. The following are 
the dimensions: diameter of cell, east to west, 3 ft. 1 in.; ditto, 
north to south, 2 ft. 104 ins. ; depth, 1 ft. 9 ins. ; circumference, 10 ft. 
3ins. The cell is lined around with ten stones, varying in width 
from 7 to19 ins. The length of the passage is about 10 ft., its width 
is 15 ins., and its depth varies from 145 to 18 ins. The width of the 
doorway is 16} ins. 

No cover was found over the cell, which was only a short dis- 
tance below the surface. There are five stones on the north side of 
the passage, and seven on the south. The thickness of the stones 
is from 4 to 18 ins. 

I enclose a photograph, looking west, and a sketch made by the 
Rev. R. Hughes Williams, Rector of Llanfaethlu, to whom I am in- 
debted for the particulars and dimensions of the cell and passage. 
The rock indicated on the south side is considerably higher than 
the surface of the ground. 

Holyhead, 21 January 1895. J. Luoyp Grirriru. 





ScanpinaviaN InFLUENCE 1N Watxs.—Mr. Albany F. Major, 
Secretary of the Viking Club, has kindly furnished the following 
short list of references made to Wales in the Icelandic Sagas. 
Wales, under the name of Bretland, is mentioned in the Sagas 
with snfficient frequency to show that the Norsemen had constant 
intercourse with it in their voyages to Man, Ireland, and elsewhere. 
The following instances, taken only from Sagas translated into 
English, or quoted in English works, bear this out : 

“Burnt Njal.”—Translated by Sir G. W. Dasent, vol. ii, page 39. 
Kadi Solmundsson and Nijal’s sons “fared south to Wales and 
tarried there.” 

Pages 343-347. Flosi and the Burners sailed from Orkney to 
Wales and stayed there awhile, Kari followed them, and found Kol, 
one of Flosi’s band, who was about to marry a mighty dame and 
settle down there, buying silver in the market and slew him. 

“ Orkneyinga Saga.”—Translated by J. Anderson. Page 7. 
Einar goes on expeditions to Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 

Pages 54-56, King Magnus fights a great battle in Anglesea 
Sound, conquers “all the Sudreyar and Anglesea, which is one- 
third of Bretland.” Magnus Erlend’s son leaves him, and was for 
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some time with a certain bishop in Bretland. This battle occurred 
apparently in 1098, and, according to Ordericus Vitalis, was fought 
in aid of the Welsh against the Norman Earls of Chester and Salop. 
See note on page 54. 

Page 117. Swein plunders in Bretland. 

“Corpus Poeticum Boreale.”—Clarendon Press. Vol. ii, page 92. 
Olaf Trygvasson, mentioned as the foe of the Welsh. 

“The Viking Age.”—Paul Du Chaillu. Vol. ii, page 534, 
“Jarl Stefnir ruled over Bretland (Wales).”” Quoted from the 
‘“* Jomsviking Saga,” which describes how Palnatoki, the famous 
founder of Jomsburg in the Baltic, married Jarl Stefnir’s daughter, 
stayed there some time and received half the kingdom, which, after 
his wife’s death, he placed under the rule of her foster-brother, 
Bjorn Brezki (the Britisher). 

“The Scandinavian Kingdom of Dublin.”—Charles Haliday. 
Pages 28, 29, 53, 58, 89, 96, 123. Mention made of various 
Scandinavian raids in Wales. 

[It would be very desirable to extend this list, and investigate 
the whole question of Scandinavian influence in Wales.—Eb. | 


T enclose a sketch of what seems to be a cup-marked stone which 
I observed yesterday near Rhiwderin, Monmouth. Unless there 
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Cup-marked Stone near Rhiwderin, Monmouthshire. 
Scale, one-sixteenth actual size. 





be some operation which simulates such markings with which 
I am unacquainted, I take the specimen to add an instance of these 
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mysterious prehistoric remains to the very short list given for 
Wales by Mr. Romilly Allen, and to be the first reported for South 
Wales. The stone displaying the cup-markings is a mass of mill- 
stone grit, earth-fast, the slanting surface appearing above the turf 
being about a yard wide, and 4 feet long. Upon the upper half of 
the surface is a group of twelve cups from 1} to 2 ins. in diameter, 
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Plan of Cup marked Stone near Rhiwderin, Monmouthshire.. 
Scale, one-twelfth actual size. 


and about 1 in. deep. On first noticing the cups they were taken 
for holes out of which quartz pebbles, abundant in the local mill- 
stone grit, had been weathered, but examination of the block showed 
that no pebbles of large size exist, or had existed, in it, and the 
conclusion was arrived at that the cups are artificial. 
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On turning back some of the turf covering the base of the slope 
of the stone, no other cups were discovered. 

The stone lies within an old enclosure, as shown by wild apple- 
trees and an abundance of daffodils, and still more clearly by ruins, 
which seem those of a cottage or small farm near by. This 
contiguity to a habitation which does not seem to have been 
abandoned more than a century, made me suspect some medisval 
or more recent origin for the markings. I cannot, however, 
accéunt for them otherwise than by supposing them to be cup- 
markings in the technical archeological sense. 

The stone was observed while in company with Dr. C. T. Vachell 
of Cardiff searching for varieties of narcissus which occur at several 
points in the neighbourhood, being probably escapes from ancient 
cultivated plots. 

Early opportunity will be taken to fully search the neighbourhood 
for other instances, and to obtain rubbings, etc. 

T. H. THomas. 

45, The Walk, Cardiff. 

May 11th, 1895. - 


Parish Cuest at Sr. AsapH.—In the vestry-room of the old 
parish church stands the fine oak chest of which the engraving is 


here given. It is made of strong oak boards, 14 and 2 ins. in thick- 
ness, with bands of iron to give it additional strength. The length 
is 7 ft.9 ins. ; the breadth, 1 ft.9 ins.; and the depth, 1 ft. 10 ins. ; 
with the ends lengthened downwards so as to supply a stand of 
11 ins. above the floor. Each of the sides is formed of a single plank ; 























Church of St. Asaph. 


but the top is divided into two, to correspond with the interior. 
One half is much more elaborately banded than the other, having 
not only bands, 2 ins. wide, across the top, but also others, of 3 ins. 
width, ranning lengthways along the top and the front, and both 
parts are studded with nails. The bands across the top consist in 
part of the elongated hinges, and in part of other bands carried on 
by hinges over the opening edges, and closing round a staple with a 
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padlock. There are two padlocks on the one portion ; and’on the 
other an ordinary kind of lock embedded in the wood, and catching 
a hook in the overlapping band. The workmanship is rough; and 
the chest has been much knocked about, and rudely repaired; but 
the general effect is excellent. 

Internally it is divided into two, and the half which is more 
strongly bound has at the end an inner box, now lined with tin. In 
this smaller box was, doubtless, kept the Offertory money and bene- 
factions in hand ; and in the other portion, the Communion-plate. 
In the other half, the Registers of birth, marriage, and burial. The 
two locks were, of course, to prevent any one going by himself, and 
in any way secretly tampering with the entries, or with the sacred 
vessels, or the parish deeds kept with them. One peculiarity may 
be noted here about the early Registers. There are four vicars of 
the mother-parish, and before the formation of the daughter- 
parishes of Bodelwyddan and St. Mary’s Cefn, each of the four had 
a separate part of the parish with the cure of souls therein; each 
one baptising, marrying, and burying those within his own cure. 
In fact, each was a separate parish with the parish-church in 
common, and so the entries were made in the Register, not for 
the whole parish in chronological order, but for each of the portions, 
year by year, complete in itself. 

Llandrinio. D. R. THomas. 


Tue Inscriptions at Carew, PEMBROKESHIRE, AND FETHARD AND 
Baainsun, Co. Wexrorp,—Mr. R. A. S. Macalister called attention, 
in The Academy (Sept. 22nd, 1894), to the existence of a remarkable 
inscription, consisting of what he called an extraordinary jumble of 
“Greek, Roman, Irish, guasi-Runic, and nondescript characters”, 
on an earth-fast stone on Baginbun Head, a mile from the town of 
Fethard, Co. Wexford. 

A long correspondence then ensued on the subject, which lasted 
until the beginning of this year. Mr. E. W. B. Nicholson, Bodley’s 
Librarian, read it as a Celtic inscription of the ninth century, con- 
taining no less uncouth a word than qoigndiegh. Lord Southesk 
thought it was a forgery of the “ Bill Stumps” order, and made out 
of it, “ Larry O’Phail—Luke Fenn of Fethard.” The Rev. Edmund 
Maclure turned it upside down, and then evolved from it “Or do 
Awib lob Forcuis Boichil.”’ 

After these learned pundits had had their fling, Mr. Macalister 
wrote again to The Academy (Nov. 10th, 1894), pointing out the 
resemblance, almost amounting to identity, of the Baginbun inscrip- 
tion to the one at Fethard Castle, which has long been known to be 
a copy of the inscription on the cross at Carew in Pembrokeshire. 

Through the kindness of Col. P. D. Vigors I have had an oppor- 

‘tunity of comparing rubbings of the three inscriptions together at 
the house of our mutual friend, Mr. Edward Owen, who fally agrees 
with me that the Fethard inscription was copied from the Carew 
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Inscriptions at Carew (No. 1), Fethard (No. 2), 
, and Baginbun (No. 3). 
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inscription, and the Baginbun inscription from the one at Fethard. 
All the abnormal semi-Greek forms of the letters on the Baginbun 
inscription are developments produced by successive copies by a 
person ignorant of the meaning of the characters he was trying to 
imitate, on the principle so admirably explained by Mr. H. Balfour 
in his Evolution of Decorative Art. In an accompanying table the 
three inscriptions are compared line by line with each other. I ven- 
ture to suggest, from the shape of the C in the Fethard inscription, 
that it is of the thirteenth or fourteenth century. The Baginbun 
inscription is obviously later, as all the errors in copying are still 
more exaggerated. 
J. Rominty ALLEN. 





Wooden Spoon-Rack from St. David’s, Pembrokeshire. 


Woovrn Spoon-Rack.—The wooden spoon-rack here illustrated 
was procured from an old cottage near St. David’s. It consists of 
a piece of yellow pine, 1 ft. 4 ins. long, by 6 ins. wide, and | in. 
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thick, pierced with two rows of round holes (six in one row, and 
seven in the other), and a withy bent, like an arch, to hang it up 
by. The ends of the withy are fixed to the body of the rack by 
wedging, like the handle of a hammer. 





MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE CAMBRIAN 
ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION AT 
SHREWSBURY. 


At the meeting of the Committee of the Cambrian Archeological 
Association held at Shrewsbury on the 19th of April, the following 
resolutions were proposed and carried :— 

Proposed by the Ven. Archdeacon Thomas, and seconded by the 
Rev. Canon Morris, that in addition to the Illustrated Programme, 
a short programme giving the notes of the excursions during the 
Launceston Meeting, the list of the Local Committee, and other 
information as to tickets, etc., be issued in May, together with a 
letter of invitation requesting members to state whether they intend 
to be present at the Meeting. 

It was proposed by the Rev. C. Chidlow, and seconded by the 
Rev. Canon Morris, that the retiring members of Committee, Mr. 
E. Owen, Mr. R. Williams, and Mr. A. N. Palmer, should be recom- 
mended for re-election. 

It was proposed by the Ven. Archdeacon Thomas, and seconded 
by the Rev. Canon Morris, that the Association make a grant of £10 
to the funds for the survey and preservation of Treceiri. 

It was proposed by the Ven. Archdeacon Thomas, and seconded 
by Mr. Illtyd Nichol, that Mr. Kdward Laws and Mr. Henry Owen 
be asked to set in motion the work of the Ethnographical Survey of 
the county of Pembroke. 

It was proposed by the Ven. Archdeacon Thomas, and seconded 
by Mr. Lloyd Griffith, that the sum of £5 5s. be allowed to the 
Editor for the preparation of the Illustrated Programme for the 
Launceston Meeting, and £5 also towards the illustrations of the 
same. 

The preservation of the remarkable prehistoric remains on Tre- 
ceiri having been pressed on the attention of antiquaries at the Car- 
narvon Meeting of the Cambrian Archmological Association in 
July 1894, and some subscriptions towards that purpose having 
been subsequently received by the Chairman of Committee, it was 
resolved that the Chairman draw up a Report, to be published in 
the July Number of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 

It was proposed by the Ven. Archdeacon Thomas, and seconded 
by the Rev. C. Chidlow, that a Committee be appointed to promote 
the survey and the preservation of the remains, and that it should 
consist, subject to their consent, of the gentlemen specified on p. 239. 
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Proposep Survey AND SCHEME FOR THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
Forrress Crry or Treceirt, CaRNARVONSHIRE.—The remains of 
this prehistoric city, on one of the peaks of The Rivals (Yr Eifl), in 
Carnarvonshire, are believed to be the finest and most important of 
their kind in the kingdom. The space enclosed within the walls 
is an irregular oval of about 330 yards by 125 yards, covered with 
the remains of “Cyttiau”, or primitive houses, circular, oval, and 
square in form, and arranged for the most part in groups, with 
walls, in some instances, still as much as 4 feet in height. The 
enclosing wall follows the outline of the hill-top, and at its highest 
point is 15 feet high by 16 feet wide. The wall is provided with a 
banquet, or parapet, for the protection of the sentinels, and at the 
sally-port this is doubled. There are three entrances, each of 
which is guarded by a skilful arrangement of curtain walls. No 
mortar whatever has been used. 

In such an exposed situation the ravages of time have ot 
necessity caused considerable damage ; but of recent years this has 
been wantonly aggravated by the wilful destructiveness of visitors 
and others, so that the whole is in danger of becoming a ruin, from 
causes which are quite preventable. The owner, Mr. R. H. Wood, 
F.S.A., of Rugby, whose one great aim is the careful preservation 
of this remarkable ruin, applied to the proper authorities for 
scheduling “ Treceiri’” under the Ancient Monuments Act, but met 
only with a refusal. He then applied to the Cambrian Archwo- 
logical Association (of which he is one of the Vive-Presidents), as 
specially interested in all matters of Welsh antiquity, to take the 
matter in hand. At their Annual Meeting at Carnarvon, in 1894, 
an effort was made to arouse the interest of the neighbourhood in 
the matter ; and since then letters have been addressed to most of 
the leading men in the county, many of whom have responded 
with the promise of subscriptions or other co-operation. 

At the Spring Meeting of the Committee of the Association, held 
in Shrewsbury on the 19th of April 1895, a Committee was appointed, 
subject to their consent to act, to promote the survey! and the pre- 
servation of the ruin, consisting of— 


The Right Hon. Lord Penrhyn, President, Cambrian Archsxo- 
logical Association, 1894, 

The Right Rev. Bishop of St. David’s, President, 1875 and 1878. 

Sir John Evans, D.C.L., F.R.S., V.P.S.A., Vice-President. 

R. H. Wood, Esq., F.S.A., F.R.G.S., Vice-President. 

Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., Vice-President. 

Prof. John Rhys, M.A., LL.D., Vice-President. 

Prof. Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A., LL.D., Vice-President. 


1 Pennant has described Treceiri in his Tour in Wales, vol. i; Sir Love 
D. Jones-Parry, F.S.A., has done the same in the Archwologia Cambrensis, 
3rd Series, vol. i, p. 254; Rev. E. L. Barnwell also in the 4th Series, vol. ii, 
p. 60; and Dr. D. Christison, F.S.A.Scot.,in Proc, Soc, Antig. Scot., vol. xxvii; 
but none of these are quite adequate to the scientific requirements of so 
important a remain of prehistoric antiquity. 
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Rev. Canon D. Silvan Evans, B.D., Vice-President. 

Edward Laws, Esq., F.S.A., Member of Committee. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Thomas, M.A., F.S.A., Vice-President, and 
Chairman of Committee. 

J. Romilly Allen, Esq., F.S.A.Scot., Editor. 

Rev. R. Trevor Owen, M.A., F.S. i, General Secretary for North 
Wales. 

Rev. Charles Chidlow, M.A., General Secretary for South Wales. 

J. Lloyd Griffith, Esq., M.A., Treasurer. 

J. E. Greaves, Esq., Lord-Lieutenant of Carnarvonshire. 

Hon. F. G. Wynn, High Sheriff, 1894. 

With power to add to their number. 


Consultation Committee— 
Gen. Pitt Rivers, F.R.S., D.C.L. 
Dr. D. Christison, Secretary of the Soc. Ant. Scot. 
R. Burnard, Esq., Member of Dartmoor Exploration Committee. 


The following subscriptions have been paid or promised. 


The Cambrian Archeological Association . 

— Right Hon. Lord Penrhyn, President 
R. H, Wood, Esq., F.S.A., V.P. 

Mrs, Hatton- ‘Wood, Rugby 

Rev. Hugh Prichard, M.A., V.P. 

Sir John Evans, D.C.L., etc. 

Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins 

Six Owen Roberts, M.A. . 

Kdward Laws, Esq., F.S.A. 

R. Burnard, Esq. 

The Ven. pe A Thomas, F.S. ‘A. 

Dr. D. Christison, F.S.A.Scot. ; 

“‘An Arvonian” é 

Hon. Mrs. Bulkeley-Owen ; 
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Further subscriptions will be veintille salina by the 
Chairman or the Secretary. 

N.B.—It is proposed to ask the Committee to meet at Carnarvon 
in the Autumn. 





